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Mr. GLADSTONE’s statement on 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Thursday night regarding the 
AT HOME. new financial proposals, though it 
elicited a sharp note of discontent 
from Mr. Redmond, is generally regarded by the 
supporters of the Government as satisfactory. The 
settlement now proposed has been under discussion 
for some weeks, and though it does not go so far as 
the Irish members would like, it represents a con- 
siderable concession to their views. The chief 
feature of the new plan is its provisional character. 
For six years it will be carried on experimentally, 
and at the close of that term it will be reviewed in 
the light of the experience that has been gained. 
Mr. Redmond, who alone has raised his voice 
against the plan proposed by Mr. Gladstone, has 
only one fault to find with it—the fact that it 
retains the collection of all duties and taxes in 
the hands of the Imperial Government for the 
full term of six years. As a tentative measure, 
during an experimental period, this method of 
collecting the revenue has many advantages. As a 
permanent plan, it would be open to the strongest 
possible condemnation. Mr. Redmond, who would 
never dream of sacrificing the Home Rule Bill over 
a question of administrative detail like this, may 
suceeed in convincing Ministers that it will be better 
to transfer the collection of revenue to the Irish 
authorities at once ; but whether he does so or not, 
the publication of the new financial arrangements 
of the Bill has unquestionably improved its prospects, 
not only in the House, but with the Irish party. 





On Thursday night the Committee of the House 
of Commons was still engaged upon Clause 4 of the 
Bill, and so many amendments remained to be dealt 
with that there was no hope of its being passed 
last night without a resort to the Closure. The 
demand among the supporters of the Government 
for the adoption of the plan first proposed in THE 
SPEAKER is growing steadily, and the Government 
will be compelled to give way to it before long. At 
the same time it is obvious that the pessimism which 
prevails in some quarters as to the prospects of the 
Bill is quite unjustifiable. Ministers are armed with 
powers by means of which they can, if they choose, 
carry the Bill through Committee, not by a coup de 
main, which would be both unnecessary and un- 
justifiable, but by a steady and unswerving use of the 
Closure, in ample time to allow the House to adjourn 





for a few weeks at the close of the Committee stage. 
In these circumstances, if any Liberals are despondent, 


estimate of the situation. Now we do not believe 
that there has been any loss of faith in the Ministry 
on the part of their supporters. There has been 
only one deserter from the fold—an entirely insig- 
nificant metropolitan member named Bolton. All 
others, including some who differ from the Ministerial 
plan of Home Rule on several points, are remaining 
quite loyal to the Government. The despondency 
felt in some quarters is due, therefore, not to want 
of faith in Ministers, but to a mistaken estimate of 
the situation. Men measure the rate of progress in 
the future by that which has prevailed in the past. 
They forget the powers with which the Government 
and the majority are armed—powers which they are 
bound to use for the protection not only of their 
own measures, but of the rights of Parliament. They 
forget that even Mr. Gladstone has admitted that at 
a particular juncture it will be the duty of Ministers 
to use those powers; and they do not seem to see 
how near we now are to that crisis thus foreshadowed 
by the Prime Minister. If they remembered these 
things they would be in better heart. 





WE gave, the other day, an emphatic assurance 
that Ministers had not the slightest intention of 
adopting the proposal to hang up the Home Rule 
Bill until next year. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
that assurance now, for most persons can see how 
suicidal a policy of this kind would be. But it may 
be well to say, rather for the benefit of Ministers 
than of their party, what is the prevailing temper of 
Liberals in the House of Commons. They are re- 
solved that, if the Home Rule Bill and the Parish 
Councils Bill are not carried before Christmas, it 
shall not be through any default on their part. 
Whilst prepared themselves to make any sacrifices 
necessary to attain this end, they look with con- 
fidence to the Government to take those steps which 
are necessary to bring about the result they wish to 
secure. We feel convinced that this confidence will 
not prove to have been misplaced. 





Tue loss of the Linlithgow seat by the Liberal 
party has been made the occasion of a great out- 
burst of Tory jubilation. Of course, a seat lost is a 
vote lost, and we do not pretend that we are not 
chagrined at this particular defeat. But to repre- 
sent it as affording proof that Scotland generally is 
deserting the Home Rule cause is mere folly. The 
real cause of the loss of Linlithgow by the Liberals 
is the question of Disestablishment. Mr. McLagan, 
the late member, was one of the few Scotch Liberals 
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who were opposed to disestablishment, and it was to 
this fact that he owed his return last year. The 
Liberal candidate last week had to face the whole 
strength of the Church party, and so far from his 
defeat in the circumstances being unexpected, it was 
generally anticipated before the ballot took place 
that the majority for his opponent would be still 
larger than it was. 





A PARTY “crumbling away”"—as the Times, 
in its finest vein of melodramatic exaggeration, chose 
to say after Linlithgow—could not pretend to exer- 
cise its right to use the closure. Our contemporary 
evidently forgot how the “ crumbling away” process 
went on upon the side of the Tory Government in 
the last Parliament, and how, in spite of it, the 
closure was freely used. But it was not merely the 
loss of Linlithgow that, in the opinion of the Times, 
made it indecent to talk of pressing the Home Rule 
Bill upon the House of Commons. There was also 
a terrible schism between Ministers and the Irish 
members, which threatened at any moment to 
precipitate a catastrophe. That the Irish members 
do not agree with the Government upon every 
point in connection with the Home Rule Bill, we are 
by no means concerned to deny. It would be very 
strange if they did. On the financial clauses in 
particular they are naturally anxious to obtain the 
best terms they can for their country. But to speak 
as though there were any danger of a breach 
between the Ministry and the Irish members on a 
mere question of detail, is the idlest exaggeration. 
Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sexton are too much in 
earnest in their desire to see the Home Rule Bill 
through the House of Commons to run any risk of 
losing it through a quarrel over its details. 


Or all the arguments devised by Unionist orators 
against Home Rule, certainly the most elaborately, 
the most transcendently absurd is that put forward 
by Lord Salisbury, on the strength of his conception 
of Ireland “in time of war.” He has now involved 
himself in a correspondence with some shrewd 
person who has evidently been catechising him on 
his military theories. Here is the latest explanation 
he has vouchsafed ; it is too solemnly grotesque not 
to be worth quoting :— 

“Tf, under existing circumstances, foreign cruisers were to 
attempt to supply themselves with coal, or other stores, in Irish 
bays, they would be prevented from doing so by the resident 

istrates and police, who receive their orders from a member 
of the British Cabinet, 

“ Under the hypothesis to which you refer, the authorities on 
land would no longer receive their orders from a member of the 
British Cabinet, but from an Irish Ministry, who would very 
possibly be hostile to Great Britain; or still more probably, 
might think the occasion a good one for squeezing some further 
concession out of the British Ministry. If the land authorities 
did not interfere, there would be nothing to prevent the foreign 
eruisers from using Irish ports for the purposes of supplying 
themselves with coal and stores.” 


The idea that if an enemy’s cruiser ran in for coal 
to an ungarrisoned Irish port—for if it were 
garrisoned the cruiser could not get in without a 
fight, and if she came in then she would come as a 
victor—and if some Cecil Roche, or Colonel Caddell of 
a removable magistrate appeared on the quay 
flourishing a proclamation of Mr. Balfour's she would 
thereupon take fright and rush off to the high seas 
again, is surely worthy of the highest flights of the 
Pirates of Penzance. “I proclaim you,” we can 
hear Colonel Caddell exclaiming through his 
speaking-trumpet; “it is my duty, and I cannot 
let you have the coal.” “It is his duty,” 
the captain of the pirate barque (contra-basso) 
would respond, “We are proclaimed. He cannot 
let us have the coal. Let us away, away, away!” 
That is how they manage in comic opera. In real 
life the captain would give the magistrate while he 
counted six to throw up his hands as a prisoner, or 
be blown about the quay by a volley from his tops. 








Mr. Balfour’s proclamations in the hands of his 
Colonel Caddells were not able to rout even an Irish 
meeting armed with nothing. The fancy that they 
would put to flight an enemy’s man-of-war with a 
pair of barbette guns trained on the Town Hall is 
worthy of Mr. Balfour's uncle. 





THE point is worth considering a little further. 
In time of war Ireland must of course be garrisoned 
and her coasts patrolled by the fleet in any case, 
Home Rule or no Home Rule. But in case of Home 
Rule the difference in our position there would cer- 
tainly be great. It is not the difference suggested 
by Lord Salisbury’s remarkable illustration—that an 
enemy who succeeded in running into an Irish port 
would refrain from supplying himself from the 
coal wharves if a Coercion Act magistrate was 
there to object. It is the immense difference 
that in case of Home Rule the British garrison 
would be campaigning in a friendly country, in an 
ally’s country, whereas if Home Rule were refused 
and the national sentiment of the people driven 
back into a bitter passion of resentment and dis- 
appointment, we should be campaigning in what 
would practically be an enemy’s country. Every 
man’s hand would be against us, and whatever value 
there would be to an enemy in having a population 
on shore willing to help him, would be magnified a 
dozen-fold if Lord Salisbury’s policy were carried 
out. In fact, the military point of view—the point 
of view of national defence, the point of view of the 
Empire at large—supplies Englishmen with the 
strongest of all selfish arguments in favour of Home 
Rule. 





Mr. DAVID PLUNKET made one of his too rare in- 
cursions into debate on Wednesday on behalf of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which happens to be both 
his Alma Mater and his constituency, and whose 
rights he imagines to be threatened by the Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. Plunket is one of the most eloquent 
men in the House of Commons, and he comes of a 
family in which lofty eloquence is a tradition. His 
ancestor was one of the foremost of that wonderful 
band of orators who shed such lustre on the closing 
decades of the old Irish Parliament. There is more 
than a hint of that old-time Irish eloquence in the 
graceful periods and moving emphasis of Mr. 
Plunket’s style, and he fairly charmed the House on 
Wednesday—opponents and friends—when he stood 
up to plead for his college. 


THE theme was one well calculated to inspire him 
to eloquence; for though T.C.D. has not the traditions 
that cling to some of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and though it has occupied in Ireland a 
position which has in the main tended to keep it 
aloof.from the sympathies of the mass of the people, 
yet with all its drawbacks it has managed to play a 
great part, and “Old Trinity” is still a name to 
conjure with. Mr. Plunket referred to some of 
its services to Ireland and to the Empire. Lord 
Cairns, who was Lord Chancellor of England ; 
Dr. Magee, who was Archbishop of York; and 
Lord Mayo, who administered the Indian Empire, 
were all sons of Trinity College. It was the 
college of Swift, of Grattan, of Curran, of Tom 
Moore, of Isaac Butt; and in the House of 
Commons to-day there were men of different 
politics who owed their education to Trinity 
College. All this is very true as well as very 
eloquent, and we are sure—as Mr. Plunket him- 
self also seemed to be—that most Irishmen, 
Catholic or Protestant, would resent the idea of 
Trinity College being in any way impaired or 
despoiled of its ancient rights and privileges. But 
Mr. Plunket’s very faith in his countrymen would be 
the best answer to his own fears if there were nota 
perhaps still more satisfactory answer—more satis- 
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factory to some minds—in the fact that under the 
Home Rule Bill, as it stands, the Irish Parliament 
will have no power to commit the spoliation against 
which he wishes to guard. 





Not only are State granaries as old as the time 
of Joseph, but—as Professor Ashley’s new volume 
of his Economic History is teaching us—it was 
common enough in medizwval England for munici- 
palities to undertake the supply of grain and 
bread, and so save the consumer from the tricks 
of the “ regrators and forestallers,’” who were the 
bugbear of mediswval legislators. But we cannot 
congratulate Lord Winchilsea on his proposal 
in the House of Lords last Tuesday to make 
provision of a similar kind for a danger so 
entirely chimerical as a complete blockade of all 
English ports. Impetuous youth, we notice, tends 
to despise the Economic Harmonies which played so 
large a part in the political economy of forty or 
fifty years ago. But the supply of grain is pre- 
cisely that department in which voluntary effort 
works to the greatest advantage of the consumer 
—not, we admit, to that of the producer, be- 
cause, whether in England or in Kansas or in 
Manitoba, he will insist on producing more than 
can find a remunerative sale. Even in the interest 
of the producer, however, the public-granary system 
would not work. As Lord Playfair showed, the wheat 
trade is quite sufficiently liable to disturbance with- 
out the additional danger that the market may be 
flooded at uncertain times by a store of State-owned 
wheat. The “rings” which the State might be 
supposed able to defeat by this means, as the United 
States Treasury once defeated the machinations of 
the Gold Ring in Wall Street by selling its stores of 
gold, are safely out of its reach on the other side of 
the Atlantic. And it would be rather hard on the 
taxpayer that the English wheat-grower should be 
specially selected for endowment at his expense 
while a multitude of other trades which employ 
more labour should be left without State aid. 





It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to comment upon 
the conduct of Mr. Farquharson, the Tory member 
for Dorset, towards Mr. Gatty, his opponent at the 
last General Election. A jury, after listening to all 
that Mr. Farquharson could say on his own behalf, 
has condemned him to pay the sum of five thousand 
pounds to the man he had wronged in a fashion at 
once so cruel and so cowardly. Nor is this all. 
Honest men of both parties have expressed their 
warm approval of the verdict, and have allowed no 
one to remain in doubt as to their opinion of Mr. 
Farquharson himself. The penalty he has had to pay 
for that which was nothing less than an abomin- 
able outrage upon a gentleman who had the mis- 
fortune to be his opponent in a Parliamentary 
conflict is a very severe one, but in one respect it 
does not seem to us to go far enough. The jury had 
no power to require Mr. Farquharson to resign the 
seat which he had obtained under circumstances so 
discreditable. Is it too much to hope that he will 
himself acknowledge the general finding against him, 
by retiring from a position the possession of which 
ought to be as distasteful to him as it must be to 
his colleagues in the House of Commons? 


THE moral dangers which the Gatty case has 
brought into undesirable prominence are unfor- 
tunately only too familiar to everyone (except 
parents) who is concerned with public school life. 
But it is found by experience that they are not 
wholly absent even in schools where the boys are 
kept under careful and incessant supervision (as is 
the case in most Roman Catholic schools, we believe) : 
and although English public school authorities— 
quite rightly, in our opinion—consider that the 
evils which constant supervision insures far more 
than outbalance the chance of a diminution of those 
which it does not entirely obviate, still the careful 








but unobtrusive watch kept in every well-ordered 
public school on the character and conduct of the 
boys, the compulsory games, the variety of interests 
provided, the systematic discouragement of loaf- 
ing, and the stringent rules of superannuation, 
all tend to lessen the risk of scandals such as 
that which stains the annals of Charterhouse 
for 1865. The school, it may be remembered, was 
then in its original, but quite unsuitable, home— 
London ; and most public schools eight-and-twenty 
years ago were very different places from what they 
are now. The increase of preparatory schools, too, 
has done much to diminish the evil. Outbreaks of 
vice are now, we believe, temporary and spasmodic ; 
and it may truly be said that if the management of 
a private school or an army crammer’s is at all lax, 
the dangers there are infinitely greater than at any 
public school, where at least bad influences tend to 
be lost in the crowd. 





“CoMMEM.” at Oxford has been marked this year 
by all the ordinary incidents and ‘some of an ex- 
ceptional character. Mr. Bryce has done his very 
last bit of duty as Regius Professor of Civil Law in 
presenting the candidates for the honorary degree of 
Doctor in that science. This assemblage—a more 
distinguished one than usual, by the way—included 
Lord Rosebery and the Bishop of Oxford. Thata 
Cabinet Minister should be a Professor, and in that 
capacity present his own colleague, is a rare event 
indeed. It is hardly less rare that the most dis- 
tinguished historian of the English Constitution 
should be presented by another historian hardly less 
distinguished than himself, But Mr. Bryce is a 
many-sided man, and it is safe to predict that, who- 
ever his successor in the Professorship may be, the 
progress of specialisation will effectually prevent 
him from combining in his own person the numerous 
and varied qualifications of his immediate prede- 
cessor. 





THE French Chamber has been passing 

ABROAD. through a singular tempest this week : 
an atmospheric disturbance which, after 

distant mutterings and rumblings from the office of 
the Cocarde—that redoubtable organ of Boulangism 
—and a splutter on Monday around the form of M. 
Clémenceau, broke with all its fury on Thursday. 
The Cocarde boasted some days ago that it had 
materials for a scandal which would put Panama 
completely in the shade. Bluntly, it stated, 
claiming the cause of patriotism as a _ justifica- 
tion for anything which might seem ambiguous 
in its position, that it was in possession of docu- 
ments which had been burglariously stolen from 
a safe in the British Embassy. These documents, 
it declared, would convict certain very prominent 
politicians of nothing less than high treason. M. 
Clémenceau was plainly hinted at as the chief of 
these traitors; and on Monday, when he rose to 
make a speech in the Tribune, some inkling was 
given of the nature of his dreadful crimes by means 
of the exclamations of MM. Millevoye and Dérouléde, 
who had constituted themselves the Parliamentary 
exploiters of these disclosures. M. Clémenceau, 
it appeared, would be proved to have sold his 
country to England for a consideration, to have 
been a creature of Herz, while Herz himself, 
instead of being an invalid at Bournemouth, 
would be discovered to be a brisk and lively 
negotiator of treason swapping off French claims 
in Egypt against English gold, and carryin; 
on deadly intrigues against the Franco-Russian 
entente. In fact, said M. Millevoye, Hertz in England 
and Clémenceau in Paris, they are settling the 
destinies of France between them. For the credit 
of the French politicians, we are bound to say they 
roared laughing at this sally of statesmanlike genius. 


—————— Sr ES 
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But the Cocarde had its documents, like the 
Times on a famous occasion, and insisted on warning 
the country of the dangerous and infamous character 
of the plot it proposed to expose. The appetite of 
Paris has grown rather blasé of late of compromising 
documents and campaigns of scandal; but the 
Cocarde skilfully pointed out that this affair had 
nothing whatever to do with the eternal Panama, 
was a completely new sensation in fact; and this 
assurance, together with the circumstantial and 
exciting tale of the burglary from the safe of the 
Embassy, served to arouse curiosity to a high pitch. 
MM. Millevoye and Dérouléde executed a series 
of excursions and alarums which also stirred 
volatile minds. They several times offered the 
documents to the Government; but the Government, 
with very noteworthy good sense and dignity, refused 
to have anything whatever to do with the business. 
Moreover, they persisted in regarding the whole 
thing as a monstrous hoax. All sensible people 
took the same view, and were prepared to see the 
hoax exposed at once in the Chamber on Thursday. 





Few, however, were prepared for the complete 
and astounding fiasco which did ensue. M. Millevoye 
read out a document which none but a political 
imbecile could have failed to discern to be a non- 
sensical rigmarole of forgery. The letters in which 
Mr. Richard Pigott got the Times to pin its solemn 
faith were plausible and sensible compositions com- 
pared with it. M. Millevoyeread on amid the angry de- 
rision of the Chamber, which compelled him to read 
his document right through to the end. Amongst 
other features of the reading was a list of subsidised 
agents of England in the French press, and amongst 
these the compiler of the document, with an ironical 
humour, had inserted the names of M. Millevoye'’s 
great friend and hero, M. Rochefort. This appears 
to have been the last straw for the Chamber. Its 
behaviour at this point so disgusted M. Dérouléde 
that he announced his resignation. “No more 
politics for me in this place,” he exclaimed. M. 
Millevoye shortly followed his example; and these 
two worthy Don Quixotes of Boulangism—for we 
believe, with M. Develle, that their good-faith in 
the whole outrageous matter was as genuine as that 
of the Times in Mr. Pigott, and that it is only their 
brains which are wrong—shook thedustof theChamber 
off their feet. The incident, on the whole, ought to 
have a good effect. It is a reductio ad absurdum of 
the slander campaigns which have of late been 
doing so much damage to French public life: and 
a good share of the ridicule of which it is the cause 
must fall upon that anti-English Chauvinism which 
a certain section of French journalists and politicians 
have been working up for some time past. 





THERE is a fresh deadlock, which has been quite 
anticipated, in the revision of the Belgian Constitu- 
tion. Eight schemes have been under discussion for 
more than a fortnight in the Chamber, and none have 
commanded the necessary two-thirds majority. Limit- 
ation of the electorate by excluding all those under 
35 (we have noted before that there is anextraordinary 
distrust of youth in Belgium); class representation ; 
and two complicated systems of double election, with 
variations and combinations of all these schemes—all 
fall through in consequence of this requirement ; and 
the Chamber has adjourned the discussion until the 
opinion of the Senate is known. The deadlock isa 
repetition of that which happened over the ex- 
tension of the franchise for the Lower House. That 
question was solved rapidly under the pressure of 
an impending general strike. But the Labour party 
does not take enough interest in the Senate to resort 
to that kind of solution again. 


WE noticed last week that the progress of the 
agitation for manhood suffrage in Austria was luring 
the most hostile nationalities of that country into a 





temporary oblivion of their differences. Certainly, 
it is progressing rapidly, and has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the enormous increase in the Social Demo- 
cratic vote at the German elections, with which we 
deal elsewhere, and which is looked on with extreme 
apprehension in official circles in Austria. Several 
large meetings were held on Sunday. One, at Buda- 
Pesth, was dissolved by the police authorities; 
another, at Brunn, ended in a fight between the 
police and thecrowd. Moreover, the Socialist leaders 
are endeavouring, with some success, to capture the 
rural population. There are, moreover, serious 
Labour troubles in Hungary and Bohemia. As things 
are in Austria, all these events make for Social 
Democracy; and beside that danger—seeing how 
hard hit the small bourgeoisie are by the spread of 
the “factory system”—questions of nationalities 
sink, for the moment, into insignificance. 





ALMostT every week a Ministerial crisis in Italy is 
predicted, but the Opposition is weak and the 
Chamber subservient or indifferent, and the expected 
catastrophe is always somehow averted at the last 
moment. However, the Ministry just now is in more 
troubled waters than usual. The new law on the 
banks of issue will be debated on Saturday—the 
Chamber, by the way, is now compelled to make 
up for lost time by sitting on Sundays and holi- 
days—and the Committee has reported in many 
respects adversely to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. But fresh revelations are appearing in con- 
nection with the banks of issue and the “little 
Panama scandal.” Numbers of Deputies are said 
to have been named to the Committee as impli- 
cated, and Signor Bonghi declare: that in one of 
the contests in which he was unsuccessful at the 
last election he was defeated by the money of the 
Banca Romana. Worst of all, Signor Colajanni has 
publicly charged the Ministry with abstracting 
documents produced in the prosecution of the 
officials of the Banca Romana, in order that they 
might not come under the cognisance of the Par- 
liamentary Committee. The charge has of course 
produced a violent scene in the Chamber, and has 
been indignantly denied by the Premier. But it has 
not been withdrawn, and further explanations and 
revelations are awaited with interest. There is not 
much doubt that the banks of issue have, some of 
them, been potent engines of political corruption. It 
remains to be seen whether the danger can be 
avoided under the Bill proposed by the Government. 





THERE seems every reason to apprehend serious 
trouble in Spain. It is not merely that there are 
incessant rumours of Ministerial crises, and that the 
progress of the Government along the thorny path 
of financial reform is nearly as slow there as in Italy ; 
but there is the most serious discontent in the 
provinces. Corunna not long ago was demanding to 
be put under a British Protectorate; there are 
isolated outbreaks of what some people call Carlism, 
and others Nationalism, in those Basque provinces 
which long possessed special financial privileges of 
their own; and, most serious of all, there are 
known to be extensive Anarchist plots. An at- 
tempt—which recoiled on the perpetrator with 
fatal results—has been made to blow up the 
Conservative leader. Why he should bave been 
selected is not clear, unless other prominent 
people were also to be struck at; and it is said that 
ample evidence has been discovered that extensive 
outrages had been planned in the great towns. 
Spanish Anarchism has long been characterised by 
extreme virulence and criminality, and unfortunately 
there is ample raw material for it in existence, 
especially in the great towns of the South. It is 
curious, meanwhile, that we hear so little of that 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, thev should buy Bryayt & Mav's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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large majority of Republicans who have not followed 
Sefior Castelar in accepting the present Parlia- 
mentary régime. 


Mr. WILLIAM WALLACE, the assistant- 
LITERATURE editor of the Glasgow Herald, whose 
SCIENCE etc. tame is perhaps best known in London 
as a contributor of long-standing to 
the Academy, is about to publish with Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton a volume of studies in Scottish 
character entitled “Scotland of Yesterday.” Mr. 
Wallace enjoys a reputation north of the Tweed as 
an original humorist who has succeeded in alter- 
nating something of the full-bodied laughter of 
Christopher North with the silent smile of Charles 
Lamb. Whether it is Mr. Wallace’s enemies or Dr. 
Boyd's friends who credit him with a dash of 
A.K.H.B. it would be difficult to say. When a 
writer is said to resemble this, that, and the other, is 
it not rather a sign that the quidnunes have come 
across a new species they are unable to classify ? 





TuE Economic Journal manages to fulfil in a very 
satisfactory manner the function of representing a 
science which is in such close connection with so 
many aspects of practical life. Probably the paper 
of most general interest in the present number is 
Mr. Clem Edwards’ “ Labour Federations,” which 
holds out hopes-—shared, it is hardly necessary to 
say, by most of those who have studied the history 
of trade disputes—that a strong corporation of work- 
men with a strong executive will offer the best 
guarantee of industrial peace. Mr. D. F. Schloss 
deals with other attempts to reach this latter 
end—the Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration 
which have been established abroad in the Colonies, 
and which Mr. Drage’s excellent reports to the 
Labour Commission have rendered accessible; Mr 
J. G. Brooks deals with the benevolent institutions 
with which “patriarchal” employers in Germany 
endeavour to outbid the Socialists ; and Mr. Bastable 
argues against the taxation of ground rents, chiefly 
because they are difficult to discover with the 
precision required by the economist. There are 
other articles—including a vindication of Adam 
Smith by Mr. L. L. Price—and ample space is given 
to notices of economic literature and _ current 
economic fact. 








Or the means of communication at the disposal 
of householders quite a novel one has come to light. 
It has, moreover, important qualifications of saving 
both trouble and expense. To say that there is a 
difference of potential between gas and water-pipes 
in all houses is only another way of saying that if 
they be joined by a wire a current of electricity will 
pass between them. For instance, if one terminal 
of a telephone be joined to the water-pipe, on 
touching the gas-pipe with the other a crackling 
sound is heard in the telephone, indicating that a 
current is passing. If, instead of a telephone, a 
galvanometer be placed in circuit, it has been 
found that the gas-pipe is the negative pole, and 
that the deflection of the needle remains prac- 
tically constant for months. The author of these 
observations having thought that telephonic com- 
munication might be carried on by using these 
pipes, as they must be well insulated from one 
another, has been experimenting between two 
houses one hundred metres apart, with successful 
results: in these experiments he employed three 
bichromate cells and a microphone. To see if the 
experiments will succeed, trials must be made by 
joining the terminals of an induction coil to the 
water and gas-pipes, and if in any other house the 
sound of the coil is heard when the terminals of a 
telephone are connected with the pipes, then the 
communication is possible. These currents are 
attributed to a slow chemical change in the pipes, 
which thus form the plates of a battery. Possibly, 





however—in view of Mr. Preece’s evidence before the 
Electrical Subjects Committee this week—the ordi- 
nary householder will do well to suspend his adoption 
of the process pending further investigations. 


Sir WILLIAM MACKINNON was best 
known as the chief organiser of the 
Emin Pacha Relief Expedition, and 
the founder of the British East Africa Company, 
whose troubles—largely brought on, it is suspected, 
by the action of the late Government—had some 
share in causing his last illness. He was, however, 
the founder of a much more prosperous and less 
questionable enterprise—the British India Steam 
Navigation Company—which ranks among the very 
first of those great shipping companies which are 
one of the special glories of the British Empire. 
General Sir Edward Beaumont Johnson, G.C.B., 
Gereral Mounsey Thomas, and General Sir W. 
Payn, K.C.B. (brother of the well-known novelist), 
had all seen much service and achieved distinc- 
tion in India; the first-named had also been a 
member of the Indian Council, The Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, brother of the more famous Divinity 
Professor at Oxford, was distinguished in the 
world of journalism, but best known as the historian 
of the Oxford Movement, with some of the 
leaders of which he was intimately connected, 
Mr. John Butler was long a leading personage 
in the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 
Professor Froschammer, of Munich, was a Catholic 
philosopher, whose books were on the Index Expur- 
gatorius, and who had been a strong opponent of the 
Papal claims during the Kulturkampf. Mr. Abraham 
Rundbach was a prominent Swedish anti-Demo- 
cratic and Protectionist politician, who had given 
his name to a groupin the Swedish Rigsdaeg. Signor 
Silvio Spaventa was one of the many Italian patriots 
who had served his cause at the galleys in the days 
of Bourbon dominion, and afterwards under United 
Italy as a high official and Councillor of State. 


OBITUARY. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BILL. 





W* have no wish to exaggerate the feeling of 

dissatisfaction at the state of business in the 
House of Commons which undoubtedly prevails in 
the Liberal party. The foolish gossip of the Lobby 
and the exultant statements of the Tory journals are 
not matters about which any wise men will greatly 
concern themselves. Neither in the Liberal party 
nor in the Ministry is there any schism, or any risk 
of one; and it is only from divisions within our own 
ranks that real danger can arise. But, unquestion- 
ably, there is a natural and a growing feeling of 
impatience at the apparent success with which the 
obstructive tactics of the Opposition have been 
carried on in the House of Commons. We can 
afford to treat with contempt the loud vauntings of 
those Tories and Liberal Unionists who already go 
about declaring that they have killed the Bill. Even 
if the boast were true—and everybody knows that it 
is the reverse of truth—killing the Bill would not 
mean killing Home Rule. But, looking fairly and 
squarely at the facts, we cannot wonder that a very 
large proportion of the supporters of the Government 
are becoming uneasy at the state of business in the 
House of Commons, and at the apparent unwilling- 
ness of Ministers to take the strong measures which 
the situation seems to demand. Mr. Gladstone is 
undoubtedly right in wishing to give his opponents 
the fullest possible latitude. Even these debates, in 
which a hundred questions of mere detail are being 
threshed out at wearisome length, all count for good 
in the cause of Home Rule. It is no small thing to 
have produced a Home Rule Bill which is passing 
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line by line through the severest ordeal of Parlia- 
mentary debate, and which is passing through that 
ordeal successfully. Every point now gained is 
gained permanently, and those electors who may 
have been influenced by the declaration that it was 
impossible to frame a measure of Home Rule that 
could withstand for a single hour the fire of adverse 
criticism must now know how grossly they have been 
misled. All this we admit,and we admit, too, the virtue 
of patience on the part of a Parliamentary leader. 
But it is equally clear that a moment must come in 
every struggle in which not patience, but action, 
and action of a decisive character, is the virtue 
needed to ensure success. The Duke of Devonshire, 
in his recent speech, professed to treat the charge of 
obstruction with indifference. As a matter of fact, 
the truth of that charge has been admitted by 
nearly all the leaders of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. It is not fair debate, but deliberate 
obstruction, with which the Government have to 
deal, and though the difficulties in the way of 
dealing with it effectually under the present 
rules affecting the committee stage may be very 
great, we cannot believe that they are insuperable, 
or that vigorous action on the part of Ministers 
would not be heartily supported by their followers, 
both in Parliament and the country. 

How the country would regard the steady and 
persistent application of the closure isa matter upon 
which we do not think that any very great difference 
of opinion is likely to prevail. The country, which 
scarcely realises the gravity of the offence of Parlia- 
mentary obstruction, but which sees that time is 
being expended at most unnecessary length in dis- 
cussing the Bill, would certainly not resent any 
reasonable steps which were taken to expedite 
progress. It would not, for example, think that if 
not more than one night were to be given to 
each clause, there had been any violation of the 
rights of Parliament or any real limitation of 
the freedom of debate. What both Members and 
their constituents desire is to see the Home Rule Bill 
sent up to the House of Lords, and time found for the 
full consideration of the Parish Councils Bill. To 
get both of these measures through the House of 
Commons before Christmas is the object at which 
both Ministers and their supporters aim. It can 
only be attained if the Committee on the Home Rule 
Bill is brought to a close by the middle of August. 
The Government can rely upon the enthusiastic 
support of their party if they will take steps to 
ensure the close ot the debate by that time. There 
is another matter upon which Ministers are, we 
think, slightly inclined to underrate the extent of 
the backing which they can command from their own 
party. This is with regard to the acceptance of 
amendments to the Bill from its opponents. We can 
understand the wisdom of making concessions to a 
party which is really anxious to be conciliated, and 
which proposes its amendments in good faith. But 
we confess that we hardly see the wisdom of con- 
ceding where we cannot conciliate, and where there 
is not even a pretence of good faith on the part of 
those who demand these concessions. Ministers may 
rest assured that in this matter the strong line of 
action is also the safe one. The more completely 
they disregard the suggestions of the wreckers, no 
matter how specious those suggestions may be, the 
more strenuous will be the support which they can 
command on their own side. Nothing is more apt 
to dishearten a political party bent upon carrying a 
great measure of reform than any sign of yielding 
to mere opposition and obstruction on the part of 
the Government. 

It is not merely the delay they have caused in the 
passing of the Bill through Committee that has 





filled the hearts of its opponents with joy. They 
believe that they have found evidence of a deep 
divergence of opinion between the Government and 
the Irish Members with regard to the financial pro- 
visions of the Bill. For our part we are happy to 
think that it is a mare’s nest which has thus been 
discovered. Differences of opinion there have been; 

and naturally those differences have been under 
discussion both in the Cabinet and outside it. But 
we have always refused to countenance the idea that 
Home Rule could be wrecked on a mere question of 
finance. Given a settlement of such problems as 
those of the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, the limitation of the powers of the 
Irish Chamber, and the protection of minorities, 
and we do not believe that there is any chance 
of upsetting a Home Rule Bill on a question of 
money. The error in the returns from the Inland 
Revenue has been the cause of a complete trans- 
formation of the financial clauses of the measure. 
The new proposals of Ministers will aim at an 
arrangement designed to last not permanently, but 
for a certain term of years, during which we can be 
gathering a fuller practical knowledge, both of the 
wants of Ireland and the power of Great Britain 
to supply those wants, than is possible under the 
present system. W ithout going now into any ques- 
tion of detail, we may say that it is essential that 
Great Britain should treat Ireland not lavishly, 
but liberally in the matter of money, and that 
in the mode of raising Irish revenue due regard 
should be paid to the natural susceptibilities of 
the new Chamber. Mr. Redmond spoke somewhat 
strongly on Thursday night with regard to Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement on the financial clauses. It 
is natural that the enemies of Home Rule should 
see in his speech signs of an open revolt against the 
policy of Ministers. But they are entirely mistaken 
in their view of the situation. Mr. Redmond objects 
to the particular form in which Ministers have cast 
their revised financial proposals. But he does not 
object to the general policy of the Government, and 
he will certainly do nothing to wreck it. To wreck 
this Bill would indeed be an offence against the 
wishes of Ireland, which Irishmen would never 
forgive. Nobody knows this better than Mr. Red- 
mond himself, and however much he may dislike 
the particular form in which the Government have 
cast their proposals with regard to finance, he will 
not endanger the Bill on that account. We must not 
be surprised if Irishmen strive to make the best 
terms they can for their country under the financial 
clauses. It is their duty to do so, and only very 
foolish persons will complain of them in consequence. 
But, on the other hand, the Irish Members must 
remember that Mr. Gladstone has to think of the 
British taxpayer as well as the Irish citizen. That 
he will do his best for Ireland from the business 
point of view is certain; and where he finds himself 
compelled to “draw the line,”’ Irishmen ought to 
realise that they have reached their utmost limit. 








THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GERMANY. 





HE official returns of the first stage of the 
German elections present us with a confusion of 
parties and issues such as has no parallel in Parlia- 
mentary history, unless it be in the Austrian Empire. 
The returns recognise fourteen parties, and even this 
number does not by any means exhaust the differences 
of opinion represented in the new Reichstag. Not 
— is each of the five Independent candidates— 
ressively known in the language of German 
politics as “the wild men”—and the notorious 
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Ahlwardt, a party in himself, but there are wide 
differences of opinion on the main issues at stake 
within the limits of most of the greater parties of 
the Empire. The Conservatives include an Anti- 
Semitic wing, and support the Government in its 
military scheme; yet the chief object of their aver- 
sion is those commercial treaties which the Emperor 
counts among the chief services of himself and his 
Chancellor to mankind. The Independent Conserva- 
tives are the real “ Imperialists,”’ and yet they in- 
clude the Protectionist Count Herbert Bismarck. 
The National Liberals were once Free Traders. Many 
of them have recently pledged themselves to agri- 
cultural Protection. The Catholic Centre is more 
solid than it was, yet some of its members have 
demanded, and obtained, a free hand on the Military 
Bills. Count Caprivi is not Count Taaffe; he is, 
indeed, the least adroit of Parliamentary hands. 
Yet even he ought to be able to play off one against 
another the heterogeneous fractions of a Reichstag 
so composed. 

Leaving prediction, however, till next week, we 
may notice some of the salient features of the first 
ballots. About the triumph of the Social Democrats 
in itself we need say little. It was expected all 
along; but it has been gained to some extent by 
keeping back the ultimate aims of the party, and, to 
avery great extent, at the expense of the Liberal 
Popular party, Herr Richter’s following. Herr 
Richter is now bitterly reproached in some quarters 
for having provoked a split in his party on the eve of 
the general election. But the secessionists, or 
Liberal Union—a term we like to use because, though 
its immediate meaning is not that of “ Liberal 
Unionist,”’ the spirit and temper of the two parties are 
so very closely akin—have hardly been more successful 
than the main body. Had there been no secession, 
we cannot believe the united party would have done 
better: we suspect it would have done much worse. 
Herr Richter’s explanation of the failure of his own 
section, which is borne out by the returns from some 
of the great towns, is that the discontented electors 
wanted to give the most emphatic expression possible 
to their hostility to the Government, and thought 
they could best do so by voting for Social Democrats. 
Perhaps, too, the Liberals are too individualistic and 
bourgeois to respond exactly to the clainis of Labour 
in Germany to-day. The split has, however, had one 
result which was not entirely unforeseen. The party 
to whose profit it has really turned is that National 
Liberal party of which most observers have been 
predicting the speedy decease. But it is rent asunder 
by economic disputes, and is no more likely to 
last than the Radical Unionist party in England. 
The really significant features of the election, 
however, are of a more general character and a wider 
interest than the rise or fall of the members of a 
given party. One is that on the present occasion 
the representative machinery has failed to give a due 
expression of the popular will. If we could regard 
the German electorate as divided into two great 
camps, for and against the military scheme, the 
result of the first ballots, according to Herr Richter’s 
calculation, would be that 253 constituencies have 
pronounced against it and only 144 in its favour. 
The calculation requires some revision. In some 
constituencies, on the one hand, the scheme was not 
the main issue ; while, on the other hand, the Catholic 
Centre will not be quite solid in their opposition. But 
the fact that the majority of votes is against the 
scheme cannot be explainedaway. Lookingatthe voters 
en masse, the fact is more striking still. The great 
centres of population have generally given enormous 
majorities to its opponents. But there has been no 


redistribution of seats since 1867, and the small 
country constituencies, which have been thoroughly 





well worked by the Prussian equivalents of the 
parson and the squire, have gone far to turn the 
scale in favour of the Government. Most striking of 
all is the result when we look at the different parts 
of the Empire. Prussia proper and Prussian Poland 
give a small majority of constituencies for the Bill; 
but the Rhine provinces, the smaller States, Alsace 
(in spite of notable Imperialist gains), and, above 
all, South Germany, have given (taking the aggre- 
gates of voters at the first ballot) overwhelming 
majorities against the scheme. We pointed out 
some time ago that the masses in Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg may not be very keen politicians, but 
that they have a fair acquaintance with Prussian 
drill-sergeants and their methods—since their own 
armies are apt to borrow these instructors—and a 
hearty hatred of those attempts to Prussianise their 
armies of which a good deal has been heard during 
the last two years. But the scheme is not the only 
issue ; and party feuds, and fear of the Social Demo- 
cratic bogey, will probably secure the abstention at 
the second ballot of a large number of the opponents 
of the Government—Catholics in particular, possibly 
Liberals; though the only definite rule as yet 
announced is that Catholics may not in any case 
support Social Democrats. 

But the real feature of the election is the mani- 
fold expression of discontent all over the Empire. 
The estimated increase of the Social Democratic 
vote—one-third more than that of 1887—is only one 
instance. The moderate parties may win a Pyrrhic 
victory owing to the divisions of their opponents and 
the failure of the electoral machinery to express the 
popular will. In the constituencies their voice is 
overpowered by the discordant shouts of the extremer 
factions. Social Democrats replace Individualist 
Liberals, Anti-Semites and distressed agriculturists 
capture the Conservative party ; the Catholic Centre 
has to put up with the Democratic tendencies of a 
Fussangel and a Sigl. Now this tendency of the ex- 
tremes to absorb or crush the moderate parties isone of 
the features noted by political philosophers as 
characterising periods of revolution. We do not 
say that there will be revolution in Germany; but 
the prospect of a struggle between the extremes of re- 
action and of revolution is one which her well-wishers 
are entitled to regard with dismay. It may at least 
be said that the reactionaries are even more re- 
actionary than the revolutionaries are revolutionist. 
It is in this fact, and in the good sense of the mass 
of the German nation, that we are disposed to find 
the firmest ground for hope in this, the darkest hour 
of Liberalism in Imperial Germany. 








ENGLAND AND ARMENIA, 





T is not surprising that public opinion in this 
country should have been greatly moved by the 
result of the Armenian trials at Angora. Readers 
of Tue Speaker do not need to be told the facts 
regarding the alleged conspiracy, which has resulted 
in the condemnation of seventeen persons to death 
and of many more to long terms of imprisonment. 
Our well-informed Constantinople correspondent has 
supplied us from time to time with full details of the 
story. That there has been a conspiracy, and a 
conspiracy of the most abominable character, all 
acquainted with the facts will admit. But the 
conspisators are not the unfortunate Armenians 
upon whom the vengeance of the Sultan has fallen. 
They are the organised band of scoundrels who 
represent in Asia Minor the odious and cruel system 
which is called Turkish rule. We may acquit the 
Sultan of personal complicity in this criminal 
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conspiracy. It may be that he is only, on this occasion, 
as he has so often been in the past, the dupe of men 
who, to serve their own purposes, play upon his 
terrors and his superstition. But everybody who 
knows what the Turkish Government really is, 
whether in Stamboul itself or in the remote pro- 
vinces of the Empire, will readily recognise the fact 
that there is nothing improbable in the statement 
that the pretended Armenian plot was really a plot 
cunningly devised by Turkish officials against the 
lives and the liberties of the Armenians themselves. 
Nor have we only antecedent probability in favour 
of this theory. It is supported by evidence of 
a trustworthy character. Everything, therefore, 
points to the fact that the farcical trial at Angora 
has resulted in sentences of death against seventeen 
innocent men, to say nothing of the minor punish- 
ments inflicted by the tribunal. 

No man in this country can say that the affair 
is no business of ours. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury took care to make it our business in 1878. 
The burden of responsibility for Turkish misrule in 
Asia Minor rests upon our shoulders. It was the 
price we had to pay for the sham triumphs of 
the Tory leaders. And if there had been no 
obligation laid upon us in the eyes of the world 
when we undertook to underwrite Turkish rule in 
Asia, we should still have been constrained to regard 
this matter as one peculiarly affecting us. The 
Armenian people have long looked to England for 
sympathy in their sufferings, and for help in their 
hour of dire necessity. God knows that few 
nationalities have ever had greater need of British 
help and sympathy. The story of the wrongs in- 
flicted to this very hour upon the best of the races 
which make up the Ottoman Empire might move a 
heart of stone. Hardly in Dahomey itself, before the 
recent French intervention in that land of savagery, 
has such cruelty or such oppression been habitually 
exercised by the ruling powers as that from which 
the Armenians are to this very hour suffering. Open 
resistance on their part is utterly hopeless. Their 
one prospect of relief is to be found in the help 
which they may obtain from outside. Russia, at any 
moment, might undertake the task of delivering them 
from the scourge of the tyrant, and if she were to 
do so no Englishman would dare to say her nay, even 
though the result of her crusade were to be the 
downfall of the Ottoman Empire and the addition of 
vast provinces to the territories of the Czar. Happily, 
however, it is not to Russia alone, or even chiefly, 
that the Armenians make their appeal, and the 
unfortunate men who are now lying under sentence 
of death may be rescued by other means than an 
armed intervention. 

The diplomatic interference of Great Britain in 
order to stay the persecutions to which the Armenian 
race is now being subjected ought to be regarded as 
a matter of course. It is, happily, Mr. Gladstone, 
and not Lord Salisbury, who is now at the head of 
affairs, and the world has learned to know with what 
courage and persistency Mr. Gladstone can confront 
the Turk in his work of cruelty. In Lord Rosebery 
we have a Foreign Secretary who upholds the 
best traditions of Liberal policy, whilst in the 
Cabinet there is at least one eminent and 
enthusiastic friend of ‘the Armenian cause. We 
feel confident, in these circumstances, that Great 
Britain will not stand idly by whilst the merciless 
conspiracy which has culminated in the trial at 
Angora is carried to the bitter end. It may be an 
awkward moment, with the Egyptian question still 
upon their hands, for our Government to enter a 
vigorous and unmistakable protest against these 
proceedings of the Ottoman Government. But 
nations, as well as individuals, are sometimes called 








upon to do their duty at inconvenient moments, and 
neither the country nor the man can be excused 
from the performance of those duties on the mere 
plea of inconvenience. We fully expect, therefore, 
that, through the action of England and of other 
European Powers, the brutal sentences passed 
upon the so-called conspirators at Angora will 
be quashed. But it is clearly not sufficient to 
save these men from a punishment which they have 
not deserved. Light is once more being thrown 
upon the methods of Turkish misrule in Asia Minor 
—upon its cruelties, its injustice, its unequalled and 
unspeakable oppression. We cannot pretend to 
regret that popular attention should from time to 
time be directed to the subject; for, after all, 
Great Britain shares with Turkey the responsibility 
for the existence of this hateful state of things. It 
is to British interests, real or fanciful, that these 
unfortunate Armenians have too long been sacrificed. 
It is for the people of Great Britain to determine 
when their own share in the iniquity shall cease 
altogether; and, in the meantime, the least that 
any British Government can do is to save the victims 
of the Sultan from such ruthless acts of vengeance 
as that which is about to be perpetrated at Angora. 








WAR AND ARBITRATION, 





Sg morning after the House of Commons had 
been expressing an opinion in favour of sub- 
stituting arbitration for war in the case of any 
disputes which may arise between ourselves and the 
United States—an admirable opinion in which we 
heartily concur—the question of war was vividly 
brought before the world’s eye by a very dramatic 
scene on the Franco-German frontier. On the 
historic battle-field of Saint-Privat a body of French 
and a body of German troops met face to face, 
exchanged military courtesies, and joined in an 
impressive ceremony over the bodies of some of the 
dead of 1870. Some score of men and officers 
of the Prussian Guard, which had been almost 
annihilated in the attack on Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Chénes, had been buried on a corner of the field 
which was within the existing boundary of France, 
and the Germans asked that the bodies might be 
restored to them, so that they might be buried a few 
hundred yards away, on what is now German soil. 
The request was granted. The bodies were put in 
coffins and escorted to the frontier by a regiment of 
French Infantry, with its band playing a funeral 
march, and its flag veiled in crape. A French 
general and an escort of Hussars rode in front. On 
the other side of the frontier were the German 
troops. Hollow squares were formed. French and 
German chaplains delivered addresses and recited 
prayers. The bodies were then delivered up, and 
Reuter says: “‘ At the word of command the French 
Hussars advanced at the trot and Lalted in front of 
the German general. The captain of the squadron 
gavesthe order for a general salute, which was executed 
with admirable precision. The compliment was re- 
turned by the Germans, who beat their drums and 
presented arms. A moment later the French and 
Germans stood face to face, and the generals and 
staffs exchanged salutes.’’ It was the first time they 
had met under arms and at such close quarters since 
“the terrible year.” What a text for a sermon on 
peace was this scene on the grave-studded battle- 
field of Saint-Privat! As one thinks on these 
chivalrous courtesies between old enemies, so in- 
stinct with grace, so honourable to human nature 
—the German general placed a laurel-wreath on the 
coffin of a French soldier whose body had been 
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found amongst the enemy’s dead ; the French general 
reviewed the German lines, “ being saluted with every 
mark of respect ’’—one wishes, for humanity’s sake, 
that there might end the chapter of strife between 
two of the noblest nations of mankind. 

But human nature is very perversely constituted. 
It is safe to say of the men who suppressed their 
natural feelings under the restraints of martial 
courtesy on Saturday, that peace was about the last 
thought in their minds. As they looked into each 
other’s eyes, the question they probably asked them- 
selves was, “ How long will it be until we meet to 
fill the graves of another Saint-Privat?’”’ The 
French general, we are told, only answered to the 
civilities of the German as curtly as_polite- 
ness would allow, and the young  sub-prefect 
who delivered up the bodies in the name of 
his Government “looked as though he would 
choke.’’ The feeling of the French is described as 
one of galling emotion. Human nature being 
what it is, can we be surprised at this? The very 
demand of the Germans, implying that the territory 
a couple of hundred yards away from the old grave 
was “‘German soil,” where German dead could 
repose for ever in comfort, was as a bitter stab to 
French pride. That Alsatian plain “ German soil’? ? 
Saint-Privat down there, its spire rising in the sun, 
a German village? Metz, four miles away, a German 
stronghold? All that was once “la Patrie’’—the 
faithful breastwork of France which had been standing 
for her against invasion for two hundred years. It 
is still coloured as “ la Patrie’’ on the maps in French 
schools. Can one wonder that the young French 
sub-prefect, brought up in a French school, and 
trained for his year in the army, “looked as though 
he would choke ;”’ or that the French general and 
his officers declined the invitation “to pass on to 
German territory’’? That invitation, though it was 
not so meant, must have sounded like an ironical 
challenge in sensitive French ears, and it is not too 
great a stretch of imagination to suppose that 
the French officers, at their mess-table that night, 
registered another vow that it will not be always in 
the power of German troops, while standing on the 
soil of Alsace, to extend to Frenchmen such a 
compliment. When one remembers these sentiments, 
the legacy which Bismarck’s merciless and short- 
sighted diplomacy has bequeathed to the generation 
which succeeds him, it is hard to feel optimistic 
about the prospects of ultimate peace. 

Of course, it is very wrong and foolish of men 
to be animated by such sentiments. They ought to 
put their pride in their pocket and forgive and 
forget. The Germans ought to be magnanimous on 
their side, and submit the question of Alsace and 
Lorraine to arbitration. This, every man must 
allow, would be the more Christian and civilised way 
of acting. But so long as men are not yet constituted 
as they ought to be, they will, unfortunately, persist 
in acting according to a different method. When a 
proud man is struck on the cheek he will not turn 
the other cheek, but will either strike back at once 
or bide his time. With nations of proud men it is 
the same, and when things come to that pass between 
nations, we fear it is one of the cases in which the 
excellent principle of arbitration is of little avail. 
Revenge, pride, the sentiment of patriotism, ambition 
—national and personal—and, very curious to re- 
late, a certain fighting spirit not yet eradicated 
from the human breast, which seems to delight 
in war for its own sake, in spite of all its 
horrors, are still playing their part in the 
affairs of the world. If anyone might be expected 
to be impressed with the horrors of war, it 
would be those folk on the frontier, who are 
nevertheless always the bitterest for fight. The 








sight of that battle-field of Saint-Privat itself is even 
to-day one of the most terrible of object-lessons. 
For miles, as far almost as the eye can reach, it is 
studded with the gravestones of men who were killed 
by their fellow-men. Yet that does not frighten 
the men who ride amongst these graves, nor 
turn them from the grim purpose of reddening 
the enemy’s soil some day with a similar 
carnage. The soldier’s philosophy seems to have 
a perennial force with a large mass of minds. Life 
is short. We must all die some time. What better 
death than to die fighting for a cause? After all, I 
can show you heaps of graves in every churchyard. 
As Bismarck put it to some schoolboys the other 
day, “ If our lives were to last for five hundred or a 
thousand years, there would be some sense in making 
a fuss about losing them. But our span here below 
is so short, such a fuss is ridiculous.” 

War, it is to be feared, as the world is constituted, 
will last our time, and perhaps it is as wholesome 
to remember that it has some compensations as to 
be always dwelling upon its darker side. There is a 
danger of cultivating too squeamish and flabby 
a state of sentiment on this question which is not 
good for a man as a fighter in any sense. Life itself 
is a struggle; the life of the soul is an endless 
combat; and it is perhaps as well not to acquire 
too great a horror of striking blows. To die for 
something is the noblest thing that man can do. 
When the day comes on which there is nothing 
more to die for, our material state will no 
doubt be the richer, but it is quite possible 
our spiritual state will not. As a Christian 
divine wrote in one of the last month’s reviews, 
speaking of scenes of battle where a great idea 
such as the national existence of a country is at 
stake, “In these scenes, and any still more appalling 
than these, we have a witness to the preciousness 
of ideal treasures.” We wish well to arbitra- 
tion nevertheless, since it is moving along the 
right line, and is only to be thwarted by the 
peculiar constitution of human nature; but as 
human nature is, we fear inventions like M. Turpin‘s 
new gun—which is to sweep army corps away “as 
by a gust,” and to render ironclads useless—by ulti- 
mately making war more terrific than human 
nerves can bear, may do more for peace in the long 
run than Mr. Cremer’s most praiseworthy motions. 








FINANCE, 





HERE is a wail from the Stock Exchange, where 
T it is said that at no time hitherto, even during the 
past three years, has business been so utterly stagnant 
as it is at present. The leading houses in the City, 
which usually are either buying or selling continually 
every day, are now intent only upon strengthening 
themselves against contingencies that are unfortun- 
ately only too likely, and consequently give hardly 
a single order in the day. The smaller speculators 
have either lost their money or have been taught 
caution by experience. And though the investor is 
buying a little, it is only a very little, and conse- 
quently it is said that there are few firms in the 
Stock Exchange that are at present earning the ex- 
penses of their offices. There was a hope last week 
that the settlement of the Argentine debt would 
lead to investment, at all events in Argentine 
securities, but the hope has been disappointed. The 
settlement has been approved by the bondholders, 
and generally is recognised as the best possible under 
the circumstances, but the prices of the bonds are 
falling away instead of rising. The Bank Funding 
bonds are being issued, but the bondholders have 
not been consulted; and though it is admitted that 
Greece has perhaps done the best she could for her 
creditors, still she has acted without consulting 
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them or asking their approval. Portugal is bank- 
rupt, and is not even trying to make a compromise. 
The outlook in Italy is growing worse. And the long 
drought is sure to intensify the agricultural de- 
pression that has been weighing upon Europe for 
years, and so to make trade worse and to 
lessen the savings of the world. During the 
week there has been a revival of apprehension, 
and one or two firms engaged in the Australian 
trade have been much talked about; while in the 
United States the crisis has become really acute. 
All over the west and south commercial houses and 
banks are failing in formidable numbers. There are, 
or there have been, runs in many important cities, 
and the banks of the west and south are withdrawing 
their deposits from New York so rapidly that the 
New York Clearing House banks have had to issue 
certificates which they pledge themselves to receive 
from one another in lieu of cash. The certificates 
are not money, and they have no legal recognition. 
Their issue implies that many of the banks belonging 
to the Clearing House Association have locked up 
theircapital,andareunable to meet theirengagements. 
The New York public, however, does not seem to have 
taken alarm,and if there isno run it is possible that the 
banks may weather the storm. But their position is 
critical in the extreme, and a panic is possible at any 
moment. The only security in which there has been 
any speculation during the week is Indian Rupee 
Paper. The general belief in the City is now that 
the Government will suspend the coinage of silver 
for private parties, reserving to itself the right to 
coin if it thinks fit, and will undertake to keep the 
rupee equal to Is. 4d. of our money. Rupee Paper, 
in consequence, has again been bought this week in 
very large amounts, and the price has been run up 
almost to 68. But if the Government does suspend 
silver coinage, people are asking, What will become 
of the trade of India? 

The stringency in the New York Money Market— 
rates of interest have ranged during the week there 
from 5 up to 20 per cent., and sometimes higher—is 
rising a fear that gold will be withdrawn from New 
York in large amounts. Indeed, telegrams from New 
York say that already arrangements have been made 
for shipping a million and a half of dollars in gold. 
Owing to the drought European merchants are 
buying very largely grain of all kinds and food for 
cattle, and it is expected that the purchases will 
continue during the next twelve months. Merchant 
bankers in New York are in consequence drawing bills 
upon London and discounting them here for the 
purpose of taking gold to relieve the necessities of 
their own market. The bill brokers and discount 
houses in the City are becoming uneasy there- 
fore, and the rate of discount in the open 
market, which at one time last week was but 
little over 1 per cent., has risen almost to 2 per 
cent. this week. If much gold is withdrawn from 
the Bank of England, the rate will rise still 
further, and we may have a renewal of the scare in 
the Money Market which caused so much trouble to 
the Stock Exchange a month or six weeks ago. The 
Silver Market for the moment is paralysed by the 
uncertainty as to what the Indian Government is 
about to do, and for some days dealers have been 
very unwilling to buy. At the beginning of the 
week the price was as high as 38}d. per ounce, but 
on Thursday it had fallen to 38d.; and if the reports 
as to the intentions of the Indian Government turn 
out true, there will be a further heavy fall. On the 
other hand, there is a good demand for the bills and 
telegraphic transfers of the India Council. Those 
who have to make remittances to India prefer to 
buy the Council drafts. They argue naturally that 
the Government will hardly close the mints without 
a sufficient notification to all concerned, but, at the 
same time, they prefer not to run much risk; and 
on Wednesday the India Council in consequence 
was able to sell the full amount offered for tender— 
60 lakhs of rupees—at prices ranging from Is. 2}d. 
to ls. 3d. per rupee 





A PRECEDENT AND A WARNING 





YNIONISTS ” think that their political leaders 

) will continue to make a stand against Home 
Rule to the end because these leaders still cry lustily 
“No Surrender!” But let the “ Unionists” who put 
their trust in protesting statesmen study the career of 
Sir Robert Peel. Everyone knows that Sir Robert 
Peel was the constant opponent of the Catholic 
claims almost up to the very year that Catholic 
Emancipation was granted. But everyone does not 
recollect the reiterated protests which the great 
Tory statesman made against Catholic freedom until 
the tide of popular opinion swept him off his feet. 
Let me recall the “firm” utterances by which the 
Tory leader “put heart” into the Tory Party until 
the day of surrender came :— 


1812. 


“ Will they tell us where we are to stop? Will 
they assure us that they will not ask to be admitted 
to power without those oaths which are deemed 
necessary to bind every other class of subjects? It 
is true that we are told we have already given 
Catholics the reality of power in the elective 
franchise ; and that, having given the reality, it is 
foolish to refuse the semblance. But to this I say, 
that it never was foreseen by the parties who 
framed those measures that such an argument 
could have been raised upon them; or that, instead 
of Catholics being satisfied with those boons for 
their own value, they should consider them only as 
the grounds for further claims and more extended 
pretensions.” 

1813. 


“TI protest against the principle of this Bill, 
because it confers upon those who admit an external 
jurisdiction the right of degislating in all matters 
connected with the Church of England. .. . If 
the Protestants exceeded the Roman Catholics in 
number I should have much less objection. But 
it is impossible to consider that the Catholics so 
greatly preponderate, without feeling alarm at the 
consequences of such unlimited concession. We 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that differences 
of religion have existed in Ireland for a protracted 
period, and that this is an experiment to try whether 
those religions cannot be placed on the same footing. 

m How can we hope, under such circumstances, 
when it is admitted that there are 4,000,000 of 
Catholics to 800,000 Protestants, to maintain the 
Protestant ascendency? This is a point which, I 
think, we ought well to consider.” 

1817. 

“You tell us that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
are advancing in wealth and education, and that as 
you remove the disabilities under which they labour, 
their advance will be more rapid, and they will 
become more influential in the State. Do you then 
mean, bond fide, to give them in Ireland the prac- 
tical advantages of the eligibility you propose to 
confer on them? Do you mean to give them that 
fair proportion of political power to which their 
numbers, wealth, talents, and education will entitle 
them? If you do, can you believe that they will, or 
can, remain contented with the limits which you 
assign to them?” 

1823. 

“By what right are imputations of such a nature 

cast upon mé? With what variation from principle 
can I at any time be charged? From the earliest 
period of my political life—caring nothing for the 
opinion of my friends, caring nothing for the opinion 
of the people—I have uniformly and undeviatingly 
opposed the concessions to the Catholics. 
For my own part, I protest that I would rather 
submit to eternal exclusion from office (and per- 
haps I should consider that no very great sacrifice) 
than consent to hold power by the compromise, or 
anything approaching to the compromise, of an 
opinion.” 
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1825. 

“Tam afraid of a powerful internal party in this 
country, of whom great numbers are dissatisfied, as 
they must be, with our principles of religion; and I 
can never think that they can be fit to enact laws 
respecting the established faith. My belief is, that 
after they have obtained the privileges which they 
seek, they will not cease in their endeavours, but 
will struggle for the pre-eminence of their religion.” 

1827. 

“T have felt that I have no choice but to state 
with firmness, though I trust without asperity, the 
principles which my reason dictates, and which my 
honour and conscience compel me to maintain. The 
influence of some great names have lately been lost 
to the cause which I support; but I have never 
adopted my opinions either from deference to high 
station, or that which may more fairly be expected 
to impress me—high ability. Keen as the feelings of 
regret must be with which the loss of those associates 
in feeling is recollected, it is still a matter of con- 
solation to me that I have now an opportunity of 
showing my adherence to those tenets which I 
formerly espoused—of showing that, if my opinions 
are unpopular, I stand by them still, when the 
influence and authority that may have given them 
currency is gone; and when it is impossible, I believe, 
that in the mind of any human being I can stand 
suspected of pursuing my principles with any view 
to favour or personal aggrandisement. 

“IT cannot consent to widen the door of political 
power to Roman Catholics. I cannot consent to 
give them civil rights and privileges equal to those 
possessed by their Protestant countrymen ; because, 
after taking the most deliberate view I am able to 
take of the relation which the Roman Catholics bear 
to the rest of the community, I am persuaded that 
the removal of their disabilities would be attended 
by a danger to the Protestant religion against 
which it would be impossible to find any security 
equal to that of our present Protestant Constitu- 
tion.” 

1828 (June). 


* As the hon. baronet (Sir F. Burdett) has ex- 
pressed a hope that the present administration will 
take up this question next session, and introduce 
some measure for its settlement; lest any miscon- 
ception should go abroad respecting my sentiments, 
I am anxious to say a word upon this point for 
myself, and for myself alone. Under the consti- 
tution of the present Government, each individual 
member of it is at liberty to entertain and support 
his own opinions regarding this question. Con- 
ceiving, then, that it is only necessary for me to 
state my own individual opinion on the subject, I 
refer the hon. baronet and the House to the declara- 
tions which I have repeatedly made respecting it, 
when, speaking as an individual member of the 
Government, as I am at liberty to do, I have 
explained my own sentiments on the question. To 
that declaration and to those opinions I still adhere, 
and I conceive that, in saying so, I have said enough 
to satisfy the House that my sentiments upon the 
question remain unaltered.” 

So spoke the Tory Minister in June, 1828. In 
February, 1829, he introduced a Bill for the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics. He justified this change of 
front ina remarkable letter to the Protestant Bishop 
of Limerick :— 

1829 (February). 


“In the course of the last six months, England, 
being at peace with the whole world, has had five- 
sixths of the infantry force of the United Kingdom 
occupied in maintaining the peace and in police 
duties in Ireland. I consider the state of things 
which requires such an application of military force 
much worse than open rebellion. 

“There has been established an intimate union 
between the Roman Catholic laity and the Roman 
Catholic priesthood; in consequence of that union 








the representation of the counties of Waterford, 
Monaghan, Clare and Louth has been wrested from 
the hands of the natural aristocracy of those 
counties; and if the present state of things is to 
continue, if parties in Parliament are to remain so 
nicely balanced that each can paralyse the other, 
that one can prevent concession, the other can 
prevent restraint and control, we must make up 
our minds to see sixty or seventy Radicals sent from 
Ireland when a general election shall take place. 

“The state of society in Ireland will soon become 
perfectly incompatible with trial by jury in any 
political cases. The Roman Catholics have dis- 
covered their strength in respect to the elective 
franchise. Let us beware that we do not teach 
them how easy it will be to paralyse the Govern- 
ment and the law unless we are prepared to sub- 
stitute some other system of criminal jurisprudence 
for the present system. 

“Tf this be the state of things at present, let me 
implore you to consider what would be the condition 
of England in the event of war. 

“Would an English Parliament tolerate for one 
moment a state of things in Ireland which would 
compel the appropriation of half her military force 
to protect, or rather to control, that exposed part 
of the Empire? 

“Can we forget, in reviewing the history of Ire- 
land, what happened in 1782, what happened in 
1793? It is easy to blame the concessions that were 
then made; but they were not made without an 
intimate conviction of their absolute necessity in 
order to prevent greater dangers. 

“My firm impression is that unless an united 
Government takes the whole condition of Ireland into 
its consideration, and attempts to settle the Catholic 
question, we must be prepared for the necessity of 
settling it at some future period in a manner neither 
safe to Protestant establishments, nor consistent 
with the dignity of the Crown of England.” 


Of course, I do not mean to suggest that Lord 
Salisbury will capitulate on Home Rule within the 
next nine months. But I venture to recall the story 
of Sir Robert Peel and Catholic Emancipation as a 
precedent and a warning. R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 








A NEW LITERARY FIELD. 





IR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, lecturing at the 

Irish Literary Society on Saturday, announced 
that the first of the series of books which that 
society intends to publish is already printed, and is 
only waiting to be issued when the publishing season 
comes round in September. Other books to follow 
are in an advanced state of preparation. S'r Charles 
did not mention what these books are to te, but that 
is a detail for which we can wait. What is princi- 
pally interesting about this announcement is the 
evidence it is of the stir and purpose behind this 
Irish Literary Society. It is something that there 
really are books to come from it, and to come so 
very soon. Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his recent 
address, opened out a flattering vista before 
the eyes of literary men, English no less than 
Irish. It appears English literature is just now 
starving for lack of fresh subject-matter; that is 
one of the explanations, and one of the least 
alarming, to account for its present rather im- 
poverished and demoralised condition. Mr. Brooke, 
like Napoleon showing his shoeless army the plains 
of Lombardy, has pointed to Ireland—to the manu- 
script rooms of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal 
Irish Academy. There, he says, are treasures un- 
touched and untold: myths, epics, legends, stories, a 
new world of thought and sentiment, new super- 
stitions, a new eschatology, a new metaphysic, a 
completely different pattern for the web of human 
passion and fancy from that on which English poets 
have hitherto been working; let these treasures only 
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be captured for the English language, and we shall 
see brought on earth “another imaginative force 
which may (like Arthur’s Tale) create Poetry for 
another thousand years.” Mr. Brooke set before the 
Irish Literary Society the task of pioneering this 
campaign. It is to stimulate Irish scholars to begin 
the translation of these manuscripts and Irish 
writers to work them up artistically. Needless to 
say, such declarations excite our interest, and we 
shall watch with sympathy the efforts of the Irish 
Literary Society to come up to them. 

We have a strong belief ourselves in Ireland’s in- 
evitable capacity to charm as a subject of literature; 
and not merely in the sense that Mr. Brooke implies, 
but in the various aspects of her present actual life 
and character. Irish life and Irish character have 
been as little understood as the Irish manuscripts; 
wherever they have been, they have been found 
with all their drawbacks to fascinate and impress the 
imagination. The foreign visitor goes to Ireland, 
and if the spirit of the place reaches him at all, he 
comes away under a sort of spell: even though, as 
sometimes happens, he may fail to exorcise some 
ferocious prejudice which has possession of him. Mr. 
Froude is about as sturdy an enemy of Celtic Ireland 
as wields a pen; yet the banshee spell is upon even 
him; he returns to Ireland again and again, as if 
drawn thither by a magnet, and he has even tried his 
hand upon an Irish novel. The corporate genius of 
the race may be denied (though we hold the charm 
to be but one of the evidences of the genius), but the 
charm there is no gainsaying. Why should not that 
charm be transfused into literature? We all know 
how delightful a person an Irishman or Irishwoman 
can be in actual life—a Sheridan, a Goldsmith, a 
Tom Moore, a Lady Morgan, a Lady Blessington, a 
“Diana of the Crossways.” There is no reason why, 
if they be sympathetically drawn, as “ Diana” was, 
and not caricatured, they should not be equally 
delightful in fiction. Hitherto ignorance and pre- 
judice in this country, and a hundred causes which 
paralysed the hands of those who might have been 
Irish novelists, have hindered the actual Ireland 
coming fairly on the literary scene. But the era 
of misunderstanding is now on the point of passing 
away, and very probably the Irish Literary Society 
may be taken as a testimony of a new state of things 
in Ireland, which will be more favourable to the 
development of literature than any which has existed 
since the Union. If this indeed be so, we may at last 
see a writer, or group of writers, who will do for the 
Ireland of actuality what Mr. Brooke hopes to see 
done for the Ireland of the heroic and legendary 
past. Ireland ought to be able to interest the 
world with the travels of some contemporary 
Knight of La Mancha, as well as with her Chronicles 
of the Cid. The materials exist—materials in many 
ways not unlike those which Cervantes found in the 
life of another Celtic people: a race whose capacity 
for fierce passion and melancholy, for gloomy super- 
stition and exalted spirituality, is joined to an un- 
failing geniality and gaiety and a humorous cynicism 
which, even among the peasants, lends a singular 
piquancy to their comments on affairs. The Celtic 
character has often been compared with the Greek. 
In some respects the resemblance is illusory, but in 
one, at any rate, it is not—in the passion for indi- 
viduality. An Irish country-side is peopled with 
strong, singular, though often futile, individualities. 
There is no Irish town or village, however small or 
remote, which has not “an original” or two. It isa 
countryin which you cannot take a day's walk but you 
shall fall in with half-a-dozen bizarre rencontres, 
and meet varieties and contrasts of individual 
character which not only amuse, but seem to cast 
new and suggestive lights upon the mysteries of our 
nature. Mr. William O'Brien drew for usin THE 
SPEAKER a couple of weeks ago the portrait of one 
of his neighbours, old Master Tom Duffy, the “ poor 
scholar.” The half-stately, wholly pathetic figure of 
this ancient peasant declaiming Greek and Latin 


U_/verses on the slope of Cruach-Pa drig, and dreaming 





of the “ trisection of the obtuse angle,” venerated 
and supported by the people because of the lustre 
which his learning sheds upon their glens, must have 
captivated our readers. Nowhere out of Ireland 
would such a character and his milieu be possible ; 
but it is safe to say that in Ireland characters just 
as strange, moving, and intensely individual, are 
to be met with at every hand’s turn. They exist, 
too, in every class; the tumble-down great house of 
the landlord rears them as well as the village shieling. 
A certain amount of this fertility in original 
character may be the result of environment simply— 
of the influence of a remote and hopeless state of 
society which is favourable to the development of 
eccentric types. Some people account for a similar 
phenomenon in Russia in this way. The explanation, 
in our judgment, does not go very far either for 
Ireland or Russia; but however that may be, the 
fact remains that the materials are there at the 
present time, and only await the artist who is able 
to use them. It is notable that it was an Irish- 
woman's use of these identical Irish materials—we 
speak of Miss Edgeworth—which first inspired two 
great and very different national novelists, namely, 
Walter Scott and Ivan Turguénieff, to do some- 
thing for their respective countries by means of 
fiction. 

What is most wanted apparently for Irish litera- 
ture at the present time, besides a genuine revival 
of literary spirit itself, is a more deliberate cultiva- 
tion of their art, as an art, by Irish writers, whether 
in prose or verse. This want is appreciated by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and others of the leaders of the Irish 
Literary Society. We fancy we see signs of the 
requisite artistic cultivation, the studious apprecia- 
tion of form, among the younger Irishmen — in- 
deed, it is a characteristic also of the younger 
Englishmen. The political and social changes 
of the last decade in Ireland ought to help 
the promised renaissance. Let any man who was 
a member of Trinity College a dozen years ago go 
over and mingle, as the present writer has done 
once or twice lately, with some of the men of these 
recent years: he will be struck with the change 
which has come over the spirit of the place. Instead 
of the haughty and narrow exclusiveness of his day, 
there is amongst the younger generation a conscious 
preparation for a future in which it is realised that 
exclusiveness will not do; there is an opening of the 
mind to popular sympathies, to sympathy with 
national sentiments, even with democratic change; 
and there is a stirring of a new sort of political 
ambition—all of which is of the best augury for 
Ireland, both for her politics and general culture. 
One would fain hope that old Trinity were on the 
eve of such another period as that which it enjoyed 
when the Grattans, Floods, and Plunkets of an Irish 
Parliament were bred within its walls. A _ cir- 
cumstance of even better augury from the point 
of view we are considering is the fact that the Royal 
University has of late been reaching a class of 
Catholic Irishmen who were hitherto denied the 
advantages of a university education. We say it is 
of even better augury, for it would seem from many 
an indication—lamentably false notes, for example, 
struck by even such conscientious and clever writers 
as Mr. Yeats and Miss Barlow—as if the wizard who 
is to unlock for us the hearts and souls of this 
baffling and elusive race must have been “ born in 
the purple” (so to speak) of the faith around which, 
through ages of struggle and persecution, some of 
the most sacred sentiments of the Irish people 
have grown. It only remains for the writers 
to appear. Circumstances are favourable for 
them both in Ireland and here. Here we have 
gone in turn to Russia, India, Norway, South 
Africa, we have gone from the Sandwich Islands to 
Hudson's Bay in search of new literary sensations. 
The English public, not to speak of the Irish, will 
only be too glad to hear from Ireland if the right 
artistic genius will but come forth. The genius is 
there, we imagine, the possible Walter Scott of 
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Ireland, if he will only submit himself to the severe 
restraints of art and clear his mind of polemical 
purpose when he applies himself to literature. 
Frankly, we allude to Mr. William O’Brien, whose 
“When we were Boys,” with all its artistic faults— 
and they are both many and grievous—seems to us 
on the whole the greatest thing in the way of an 
Irish novel that has been yet attempted. 








ON THE TERRACE. 


HE Speaker, on behalf of certain serious-minded 

members, they putting him in motion in sheer 
self-defence, has made a new regulation with regard 
to the Terrace. A certain space, an exiguous piece 
of territory enough running in front of the smoking- 
room windows, and bounded on one side by a line 
drawn from the door to the parapet, and on the 
other by the Speaker's own little patch, has been 
marked off for the use of “members only.” It is not 
as wide as a prison yard nor as long as a quarter- 
deck; a man would need to do about a hundred 
turns on it while getting through a cigar; but at 
least it is safe from the intrusion of the female 
element. In such terms does the possibly morose, 
but not unnatural, man, who likes to take his open-air 
smoke alone, or in company only of fellow males, 
allude to the ladies. They have taken his Terrace 
from him where once he could promenade in solitary 
freedom from end to end. They have encroached 
upon it steadily, invading it each afternoon in in- 
creasing numbers, so that now the Terrace about 
five o'clock has become one of the sights of London, 
and he can no more stride along and smoke his 
cigar in peace and quietness than he could at a 
garden-party at Marlborough House. In some re- 
sentment he has turned at last, resolved to make a 
stand for his rights. He has marked off this little 
piece of space for himself and hoisted the notice, 
“ Petticoats beware!” He has proclaimed it holy 
ground, like the floor of a mosque or that isle from 
which St. Senanus in the song, another misogynist, 
warned off the lady :— 

“T have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod.” 

For the time being, with the aid of policemen, he 
rejoices in its exclusive dominion and fills the air 
with aggressive blasts of smoke. 

I went down the other afternoon to see how the 
new regulation worked. There were the misogy- 
nists like lions in a cage, Inspector Horsley himself 
guarding them. This Horsley is a most burly 
person, well calculated to overawe adventurous 
young women, whencesoever they might hail. 
He had two policemen under his eye—two dogs of 
Cerberus. I was deeply impressed with the sight of 
these functionaries. What would they do, for 
example, if a particularly attractive girl from 
that dazzling throng on the right, or, say, the 
loveliest of Mayfair countesses, were to insist 
on passing through them? Can it be denied 
that the “ultimate sanction,” as they would say 
upstairs, of these guards is the pitching into the 
river of the Kathleens who would invade the privacy 
of the Kevins and Senanuses within the sacred en- 
closure—or, to put it in brutal prose, that the gallant 
men with briar-roots and cigars have posted those 
policemen there to act against the ladies as chuckers- 
out? When I examined these ill-conditioned males 
I was ashamed to see our friend Labby amongst 
them. But Labby is simply a philosopher on the 
Terentian model. He was interested in this new 
phase of life, and presently (as I might have 
known he would), having inquired sufficiently into 
the condition of these beings to obtain materials for 
a lively sketch, he rambled down amongst the tea- 
tables, with an air which suggested that there was 
written across his forehead the inscription of the 
apple of discord, “ Let the fairest take him!’ About 
five minutes later he was the centre of a charming 





group, amongst whom, if my eyes did not deceive 
me, there were nearly as many duchesses as on one 
historic occasion surrounded Mr. Chamberlain, and 
from the looks which were directed towards the 
perduta gente at the other side of the barrier, it 
seemed clear that he was making these gentle- 
men the object of genial reflections. Truly the 
Terrace at this moment was a_ remarkable 
spectacle. From the extreme end in the direction 
of Lambeth, where the House of Lords concludes, 
to the point where Mr. Horsley and his men 
stood on guard, it was thronged—the smartest 
gowns and the prettiest women in town were to be 
seen there. Beautiful American girls sauntered up 
and down with M.P.’s, whose countenances beamed 
fatuously in the intervals between the division bells. 
Ambassadors alternated with Indian princes and 
major-generals; waiters rushed about bringing ices, 
coffee-pots, strawberries and cream. Homburg in 
the season was not “init” with it. It only needed 
a band (say the Blue Hungarian, or why not a 
regimental?) and a row of trees (these might be 
introduced in tubs) to complete the scene. 

The attractions which the House of Commons 
itself has for ladies have always been more or less of 
a mystery to me; but the attractions of the Terrace 
I have no difficulty in understanding. The House 
itself is a stuffy place, and the ladies are caged 
into the stuffiest part of it. Yet they will 
come there night after night and sit it out, even 
when bores are holding forth, as if they enjoyed it. 
In a last analysis I have heard one of the gentlemen 
who now occupy the sacred enclosure put it down 
to the eternal fascination which men's society has 
for women, and to the flattery which it is to a 
Wwoman’s vanity to be the cause of interrupting men 
at their business. A lady at the House of Commons 
(reasoned this egoist) is the guest of men, and 
generally of important men whose names are in the 
papers; she is present at business which the papers 
talk about; all that pleases and excites her, and 
gives her a feeling of superiority with women 
who haven’t been there. However this may be, it 
is a curious fact that the House of Commons, 
with all its stuffiness and bad ventilation, has 
never failed to attract the ladies. ‘They sit late 
every night,” wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagu a 
hundred and thirty years ago, “as every young 
gentleman who has a handsome person, a fine coat, a 
well-shaped leg, or a clear voice is to exhibit these 
advantages. To this kind of beau-oratory and tea- 
table talk the ladies, as is reasonable, resort very 
constantly. At first they attended in such numbers 
as to fill the body of the House on great political 
questions, but , a ghost started up in a dirty 
obscure alley in the City [the Cock-Lane ghost] and 
diverted the attention of the female politicians.” 
The debates at the present era also experience 
those occasional lapses of neglect in presence 
of a greater attraction; but I doubt if even a Cock- 
Lane ghost would interfere with the vogue of the 
Terrace, now that its joyshaveat last been discovered. 
For the Terrace, when the weather is fine and M.P.’s 
are plenty, is essentially and intrinsically a most 
delectable spot. There is nothing like it in London— 
with the stately palace rising up behind, its stones 
ever cool in the shade, and in front the river broadly 
flowing, on whose bosom even on the hottest day 
“little breezes dusk and shiver,” freshening the 
languid air. When night falls, after one has 
dined, and the stars are reflected in the water as 
in an inky mirror, this stretch of Thames, with the 
lamps around and a mystic darkness beyond, looks 
like a Venetian lagoon. On the Terrace there 
is a soft murmur of voices, broken now and then by 
a silvery laugh. By the table near the streaming 
light which pours from a dining-room window a 
white arm gleams and jewels flash in a coiffure a la 
brioche. A subtle odour of vervain mingles with the 
aroma of regalias. As a maiden from Chicago, with 
a throat like the Paphian swan, remarked, “ Why, 
it’s just too romantic for anything!” 
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This being the case, the likelihood seems to be, not 
that the ladies will get tired of resorting to the 
Terrace, but that they will encroach, in spite of all 
resistance, upon the misogynist’s reservation. Ladies 
have a wonderful way of carrying their point in 
Westminster. Have you ever heard how the ladies 
defeated the Lords when that body sought to exclude 
them from its precincts? Horace Walpole and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagutellthestory. They hadbeenin 
the habit of making suchanoisethat orders were issued 
that their presence could no longer be tolerated. 
But they presented themselves at the doors again. 
The Lord Chancellor swore they should not enter ; 
but the Duchess of Queensberry, as head of the 
squadron, swore with equal warmth that they 
would. The doors were shut on them, and they 
tried what thumping, kicking, and rapping would 
do. This stopped the debate, but though it was 
kept up for hours, the Lords would not give in. 
Then, as a piece of strategy, silence was called for 
half an hour, when the peers, thinking the enemy 
must be gone, ordered the doors to be reopened, 
and in rushed the victorious band. They stayed 
in the gallery till after eleven, when the House 
rose, says Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “and 
during debate gave great applause and showed 
marks of dislike not only by nods and winks (which 
have always been allowed in these cases), but by 
noisy laughs and apparent contempts.” Those who 
wish to keep the ladies off the Terrace had better 
be on their guard, or some day, when they have all 
run up to a division and Inspector Horsley’s back 
is turned, the enemy may seize the forbidden 
territory by a coup de main, 








JOHN GAY. 


——~9o———— 


HE first half of the eighteenth century was 
in England the poets’ playground. These 
rhyming gentry had then a status, a claim upon 
private munificence and the public purse which 
has long since been hopelessly barred. A measure of 
wit, a tincture of taste, and a perseverance in 
demand would in those days secure for the puling 
Muse slices of solid pudding whilst in the flesh, and 
(frequently) sepulture in the Abbey when all was 
over. 

What silk-mercer's apprentice in these hard times 
finding a place behind Messrs. Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s counter not jumping with his genius, dare 
hope by the easy expedient of publishing a pamphlet 
on “The Present State of Wit" to become domestic 
steward to a semi-royal Duchess and the friend of 
Mr. Lewis Morris and Mr. Lecky, who are, we 
suppose, our nineteenth-century equivalents for 
Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift? Yet such was 
the happy fate of Gay, who, after an idle life of 
undeserved good fortune and much unmanly re- 
pining, died of an inflammation, in spite of the 
skilled care of Arbuthnot and the unwearying 
solicitude of the Duchess of Queensberry, and was 
interred likea peer of the realm in Westminster Abbey, 
having for his pall-bearers the Earl of Chesterfield, 
Viscount Cornbury, the Hon. Mr, Berkeley, General 
Dormer, Mr. Gore, and Mr. Pope. Sucha recognition of 
the author of the “Fables” and The Beggars’ Opera 
must make Mr. Besant’s mouth water. Nor did 
Gay, despite heavy losses in the South Sea Company, 
die a pauper; he left £6,000 behind him, which, as 
he was wise enough to die intestate, was divided 
equally between his two surviving sisters. 

Gay's good luck has never forsaken him. He 
enjoys, if indeed the word be not the hollowest 
of mockeries, an eternity of fame. It is true he 
is not read much, but he is always read a little. He 
has been dead more than a century and a half, so 
it seems likely that a hundred and fifty years hence 
he will be read as much as he is now, and, like a 
cork, will be observed bobbing on the surface of men’s 





memories. Better men and better poets than he have 
been, and will be, entirely submerged; but he was 
happy in his hour, happy even in his name (which lent 
itself to rhyme), happy in his nature; and so (such 
at least is our prognostication) new editions of Gay’s 
slender remains will at long intervals continue to 
appear and to attract a moment's attention, even 
as Mr. Underhill’s admirable edition of the poems is 
doing now; new anthologies will contain his name, 
the biographical dictionaries will never quite forget 
him, his tomb in the Abbey will be stared at by 
impressionable youngsters, Pope’s striking epitaph 
will invite the fault-finding of the critical, and his 
own jesting couplet incur the censure of the moralist, 
until the day dawns when men cease to forget them- 
selves in trifles. As soon as they do this, Gay will be 
forgotten once and for ever. 

Gay’s one real achievement was The Beggars’ 
Opera which sprang from a sprout of Swift’s great 
brain. A “ Newgate pastoral might make an odd, 
pretty sort of thing,” so the Dean once remarked to 
Gay; and as Mr. Underhill, in his admirable Life of our 
poet, reminds us, Swift repeated the suggestion in a 
letter to Pope: “What think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and thieves there?” But 
Swift’s Beggars’ Opera would not have hit the 
public taste between wind and water as did Gay’s. 
It would have been much too tremendous a thing— 
its sincerity would have damned it past redemption. 
Even in Gay’s light hands the thing was risky—a 
speculation in the public fancy which could not but 
be dangerous. Gay knew this well enough, hence 
his quotation from Martial (afterwards adopted by 
the Tennysons as the motto for “Poems by Two 
Brothers”), Nos hac rovimus esse nihil, Congreve, 
resting on his laurels, declared it would either take 
greatly or be damned confoundedly. It took, and, 
indeed, we cannot wonder. There was a foretaste of 
Gilbert about it quite enough to make its fortune 
in any century. Furthermore, it drove out of 
England, so writes an early editor, “for that 
season, the Italian opera, which had carried all 
before it for several years.” It was a triumph for 
the home-bred article, and therefore dear to the soul 
of all true patriots. 

The piece, though as wholly without sincerity as 
a pastoral by Ambrose Philips, a thing merely of the 
footlights, entirely shorn of a single one of the rays 
which glorify lawlessness in Burns’s “ Jolly Beggars,” 
yet manages through the medium of the songs to 
convey a pleasing though ridiculous sentimentality ; 
and there is perhaps noticeable throughout a slight, a 
very slight, flavour of what is cantly but conveniently 
called “the Revolution,” which imparts a slender 
interest. 

The Beggars’ Opera startled the propriety of 
that strange institution, the Church of England—a 
seminary of true religion which left the task of 
protesting against the foulness of Dryden and 
Wycherley and the unscrupulous wit of Congreve 
and Vanbrugh to the hands of non-jurors like 
Collier and Law, but which, speaking, we suppose, 
in the interests of property, raised a warning voice 
when a comic opera made fun, not of marriage vows, 
but of highway robbery. Dr. Herring, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, plucked up courage to 
preach against The Beggars’ Opera before the 
Court, but the Head of the Church paid no attention 
to the divine, and, with the Queen and all the 
Princesses, attended the twenty-first representation. 
The piece brought good luck all round. “Every- 
body,” so Mr. Underhill assures us, “connected with 
the theatre (Lincoln’s Inn Fields), from the principal 
performer down to the box-keepers, got a benefit,” 
and Miss Lavinia Fenton, who played Polly 


Peachum, lived to become a Duchess of Bolton; 
whilst Hogarth painted no less than three pictures 
of the celebrated scene, “ How happy could I be with 
either—were t’other dear charmer away.” 

Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Gay, deals scornfully 
with the absurd notion that robbers were multiplied 
by the popularity of The Beggars’ Opera. 
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likely to do good, says the Doctor, “nor can it be 
conceived, without more speculation than life re- 
quires or admits, to be productive of much evil.” 
The Church of England might as well have held its 
tongue. 

Gay, flushed with success, was not long in pro- 
ducing a sequel called “ Polly,” which, however, as it 
was supposed to offend, not against morality, which 
it undoubtedly did, but against Sir Robert Walpole, 
was prohibited. “Polly” was printed and, being 
prohibited, had a great sale. It is an exceedingly 
nasty piece, not unworthy of one of the three authors 
who between them produced that filthiest and most 
stupid of farces, Three Hours After Marriage. 

Gay’s third opera, Achilles, was produced at 
Covent Garden after his death. One does not need 
to be a classical purist to be offended at the sight of 
Achilles upon a stage, singing doggrel verses to the 
tune of “ Butter’'d Pease,” or at hearing Ajax ex- 
claim : 

* Honour called me to the task, 
No matter for explaining, 
’Tis a fresh affront to ask 
A man of honour’s meaning.” 


This vulgar and idiotic stuff ran twenty nights. 

Gay’s best-known poetical pieces are his “ Fables” 
and his undoubtedly interesting, though intrinsically 
dull, “ Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of 
London,” though for our own part we would as lief 
read his “Shepherds’ Week” as anything else Gay 
has ever written. 

The Fables are light and lively, and might safely 
be recommended to Mr. Chamberlain, who is fond of 
an easy quotation. To lay them down is never 
difficult, and if, after having done so, Swift's “ Con- 
fession of the Beasts” is taken up, how vast the 
difference! There are, we know, those in whose 
nature there is too much of the milk of human kind- 
ness to enable them to enjoy Swift when he shows 
his teeth ; but however this may be, we confess, if we 
are to read at all, we must prefer Swift’s “ Beasts’ 
Confession” to all the sixty-five Fables of Gay put 
together. 

“The Swine with contrite heart allow’d 
His shape and beauty made him proud ; 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 

But gluttony was ne’er his vice ; 

In every turn of life content 

And meekly took what fortune sent. 
Inquire through all the parish round, 
A better neighbour ne’er was found. 
His vigilance might some displease ; 
"Tis true he hated sloth like pease. 


“The Chaplain vows he cannot fawn, 
Though it would raise him to the lawn. 
He passed his hours among his books, 
You find it in his meagre looks. 

He might if he were worldly wise 
Preferment get and spare his eyes ; 
But owns he has a stubborn spirit 
That made him trust alone to merit; 
Would rise by merit to promotion. 
Alas! a mere chimeric notion.” 


Gay was found pleasing by his friends, and had, 
we must believe, a kind heart. Swift, who was a 
nice observer in such matters, in his famous poem 
on his own death assigns Gay a week in which to 
grieve :— 

“Poor Pope would grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day ; 
St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear; 
The rest will give a shrug and ery, 
‘I’m sorry—but we all must die.’” 


It is matter of notoriety that Gay was very fat and 
fond of eating. He is, as we have already said, 
buried in Westminster Abbey, over against Chaucer. 
When all the rubbish is carted away from the Abbey 
to make room for the great men and women of the 
twentieth century, Gay will probably be accounted 
just good enough to remain where he is. He always 


was a lucky fellow, though he had not the grace to 
think so. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





NEW book by M. Marcel Prévost is always 
F a fresh ecstasy for the sentimentalists. Love, 
the relations of the sexes, two hearts that beat 
as one, furnish the one unvarying theme of 
M. Prévost’s works: they are impregnated, to 
use the Italian phrase, with the odor di fem- 
mina. All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
whatever stirs this mortal frame, all are but 
ministers of Love, and feed his sacred flame in the 
novels of M. Marcel Prévost. In fact, if he were a 
little more alembicated in style, a little more 
metaphysical in speculation, he would be a second 
Bourget. But he prefers, wisely and happily, to be 
himself, with a straightforward (though never brutal) 
style and a resolute avoidance of morbid supra- 
subtle thought. In his own opinion, it seems, he is a 
dealer in “ le romanesque du réel,” the true romantic 
inwardness of reality. This means, as a matter of 
fact, that he is a realist, whose theme is the 
tender passion, not the gutter or the hospital- 
ward. “L’Automne d’une Femme” (Paris: Lemerre) 
deals, indeed, with two tender passions which two 
ladies—one young and virginal, the other approach- 
ing the forties and (the Nonconformist conscience 
will be shocked to learn) a wife—cherish for the 
same gentleman. The said gentleman strikes the 
reader as rather a poor creature. For, in the first 
place, the reader, being human, is naturally envious 
of a man who is worshipped by two lovely ladies at 
once. And, secondly, the gentleman is a do-nothing, 
an artistic amateur, with a tendency to interesting 
headaches and to sudden floods of tears. In fact, 
the gentleman, one cannot help thinking, ought to 
have been a lady. M. Prévost knows all the ins and 
outs of the feminine heart, but is a poor hand at 
drawing a man. One is glad that his hero Maurice 
had not to undergo the experience of an English 
public school. He would assuredly have had a bad 
time, and would have been called “ Miss Maurice.” 
Miss Maurice loves both the ladies who adore 
him. He could be sentimentally unhappy with 
either were t’other dear charmer away. For a long 
time he is sentimentally unhappy with the married 
charmer, whose husband—let it be urged in mitiga- 
tion of her offence—is practically dead. He suffers 
from la maladie de Morvan, which, as a form of 
what Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Mulvaney calls “loco- 
motive attacks us,” seems to resemble the dread 
“ Pott’s disease,” fatal to the poet Scarron. The 
love idyll of Maurice and Mme. de Sargére might 
have continued for ever and a day if the lady had 
not become alive to the fact that the gentleman, 
while not ceasing to love her, had begun to love 
another. And this other, the original one, Mlle. 
Claire, also adored Maurice all the time and never 
told her love, but let concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, feed on her damask cheek till it attacked the 
lungs, and she was like to die of consumption. Then 
the question of the book becomes, Will Claire die or 
will Mme. de Sargére hand her over the gentleman ? 
It is, ultimately, the elder lady who gives way, and 
Maurice and Claire live happily ever afterwards— 
which is certainly a better fate than Maurice 
deserved. The many admirers of M. Marcel 
Prévost will probably complain that this is too 
unsympathetic, too coarse a rendering of a very deli- 
cate and“ distinguished ” study of the tender passion. 
They will insist that the case of Mme. de Sargére—a 
woman to whom love comes all the more irresistibly 
because it comes too late in life—is not ludicrous, but 
deeply pathetic. In our inmost soul, we believe they 
will be right in protesting. But what would you? 
An English reviewer, in dealing with a sentimental 
French novel, is expected to “chaff.” If one were 
permitted by the traditions of journalism in this 
country to be quite sincere on such subjects, one 
would, maybe, have to confess that “ L’Automne 
d'une Femme” strikes one as a delightful book. But 
sh-h-h! Let it go no further. 
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Even more wary reticence is needed in speaking 
of “La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” by M. 
Anatole France (Paris: Calmann Lévy). Decidedly, 
young ladies must not peep into this book. It is too 
Voltairean. M. France has saturated himself with 
the joyous scepticism, not to mention the licentious- 
ness, of the eighteenth century, and has produced a 
story which reads like a sequel to “ Candide,” with a 
touch of “ Manon Lescaut” and “Le Neveu de 
Rameau.” Well, it is not every modern author who 
can write like Voltaire, Diderot, and L’Abbé Prévost 
at once, and for sheer literary charm we know 
nothing of recent date that can compare with this 
“ Rotisserie.” If one were to take it seriously, this 
story of the Abbe Coignard, who carried off the niece 
of a Portuguese Jew on his way to undertake a Greek 
translation in an alchemist’s chAteau, and, for his sin, 
was assassinated on the Lyons road, would be very 
immoral. But to take it seriously would be to mis- 
take it stupidly. The Abbé is so delightfully human 
(as humanity went in the eighteenth century), his 
immoralities are so obviously naive immoralities, his 
philosophy is so genial, that we are bound to forgive 
him, and to take off our hats to the fine epitaph 
which his friend Jacques Tournebroche inscribed on 
his monument :— 

Comitate Furr Optima Doctisstmo Convitu 
INGENIO SUBLIMI 
Facetius JucUNDvUs SENTENTIIS PLENUS 
Donorum Der LAUDATOR. 

Be it added that M. France’s knowledge of Paris in 
the seventeen-thirties is as extensive and peculiar as 
Sam Weller’s of London in the eighteen-thirties. 
His book is an exquisite tit-bit for the literary 
epicure ; but, once more, it is assuredly not to be 
recommended for general reading. 





THE DRAMA. 





THE CoMEpIE FRANGAISE.—SIGNORA DUSE As 
CLEOPATRA. 


CEL non repertorium mutant. The French 

players are following here what is their custom 
in Paris—promising the classics of the seventeenth 
century, but performing those of the nineteenth. 
Their policy will doubtless be approved in the box- 
office, for Londoners, like the Parisians, prefer in 
practice, whatever they may pretend in theory, 
Augier and Dumas to Moliére and Racine. Ac- 
cordingly, the Denise of Dumas and Augier’s Les 
Effrontés have each been played twice during the 
past few days. The former play is, perhaps, in 
closer touch with English feeling than any other of 
its author's works. Was it not Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
who complained that when he went to France he never 
met a real gentleman? As a general proposition this 
is insular, and, indeed, fatuous; but it might find par- 
ticular justification if applied to the heroes of M. 
Dumas jils. Their code of honour, particularly in re- 
gard to women, is not ours, and often when they are 
obviously enjoying their creator's fullest approval 
they strike us, in the ugly but forcible slang-phrase, 
as “ bounders ’—self-assertive, underbred people. 
For instance, the fine gentleman who tricks the 
adventuress in Le Demi-monde is, judged by the 
English standard, an egregious cad. There are no 
cads of this sort in Denise—I mean cads about whom 
the author himself is deceived ; cads whom he asks us 
to admire as chivalrous gentlemen. But I fear there 
are one or two snobs. The Brissots—steward and 
housekeeper of Count André de Bardannes—both put 
forward as the highest type of the French burgess- 
mind, models of rectitude, of patient struggle with 
adversity, are not without a touch of snobbery. 
They are a little too obsequious, a little too much 
like ordinary domestics who “know their place.” 
They preface every sentence with “ Oh, M. le Comte!” 
The least act of civility on the Count’s part fills 
them with discreet gratitude for his condescension. 





If asked to be seated, they take the edge of the 
chair. If offered the Count’s hand, they touch it 
reverently, as if it was a Holy Sacrament. All this, 
I confess, gets on my nerves. Brissot is an ex-officer, 
he wears the Legion of Honour; his wife is as good 
a lady as any great dame in the house. Why so 
much grovelling? The Count, too, has his faint 
leaven of snobbery. He is a little too conscious of 
his condescension, too ostentatious in his desire to 
put his dependents at their ease, and evidently thinks 
that he is a tremendously fine fellow for offering to 
marry Denise instead of trying to make her his 
mistress. One has an uneasy suspicion that M. 
Dumas himself half shares this last opinion. The 
one sympathetic personage, about whom one need 
make no reservations, is Thouvenin, the peasant-born 
millionaire, whose maxim (though he does not so 
express it) is naturam sequere—follow your own 
instincts, take the simple, straightforward course ; if 
you really love a woman, never mind difference of 
social status, never mind her past history, never mind 
anything, but just make her your wife. Perhaps one 
does Thouvenin an injustice in describing him as the 
apostle of “ natural” morality, when one remembers 
his theory—which, if you please, he has carried into 
practice—of prenuptial purity for both sexes. But 
this is a mere hors d’@uvre, one of M. Dumas’ little 
freaks of ascetic posturing; the real thesis of the 
play, of course, is that an honest man ought not to 
be deterred from marrying the woman of his heart 
because he discovers that she has been betrayed by 
a rascal. Well, no one need quarrel with this thesis, 
though it is one never likely to be accepted, I suspect, 
by the women who have not been betrayed. Indeed, 
it would be foolish to quarrel with any of M. Dumas’ 
stage theses; they prove nothing, they have no 
general application, but are right or wrong, according 
to the circumstances of the particular case. M. 
Silvain delivered with admirable discretion the long 
speech of the last act, in which the thesis of Denise 
is developed. To say that M. Got was the Brissot is 
to say that the part could not have been better 
played. M. Worms was a little too dry and formal 
for my taste as André, while Mile. Bartet, as Denise, 
presented a very moving type of lovely woman who 
stoops to folly and finds too late that men betray. 
Taking a title from Ponsard and a tip from Mr. 
Pinero, we might give all Emile Augier’s prose plays 
a generic label, L’Honneur et l Argent, No. 1, No. 2, 
and so on. They are all variations, in divers keys, 
on one theme, the contrast of the aristocratic and 
the plutocratic ideals. On the one hand, pride of 
birth, reverence for traditions, a high sense of—con- 
ventional—honour, distinction of manner, marred in 
the young by dissolute idleness (Gaston de Presles), 
in the old by malevolent cynicism (le Marquis 
d’Auberive); on the other, pride of purse, commercial 
probity, strong family affections, marred by vulgarity 
and snobbish ambitions (Poirier), Sometimes the 
snobbery is absent (Verdelet), sometimes the com- 
mercial probity (Charrier), This theme was no 
doubt a live one in the third quarter of the century 
—Le Gendre de M. Poirier dates from the early 
fifties, Les Effrontes from the early sixties—when the 
contest was still between the haves and the once 
hads, but is queerly out of date in these days of 
fiercer struggle between the haves and have nots. For 
this reason—there are others, I daresay, if one chose 
to hunt for them—the theatre of Augier, notwith- 
standing that it is more masculine, more sane, than 
that of Dumas fils, hasaged much more rapidly. For 
my part I cannot bring myself to believe that Les 
Effrontés was ever a true picture of the times. 
Vernouillet, the blackmailing newspaper-proprietor, 
is hard to swallow. If he had been represented as a 
“gutter” journalist he might have passed; black- 
mailersof thattype we have even now inourown midst 
—vide police reports passim. But Vernouillet is at the 
head of a big political journal, hand and glove with 
ministers, a power in the land. Now even in the 
bad Empire days of 1861 I doubt if the mere 
purchase of a newspaper could, at a blow, transform 
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a social pariah into the tyrant of all Paris. <A spite- 
ful newspaper paragraph was no morethen than nowa 
catastrophic event. A Minister would not have effu- 
sively invited a social outcast to dinnermerely because 
the outcast had refused the ministerial subvention. 
Giboyer, a bad sort of Fred Bayham, who carries 
his pipe into drawing-rooms, and, while earning his 
bread by pseudonymous libels professes himself a 
“socialiste jusqu’aus: moelles,” can never have been 
aught else than an extravagant caricature. And 
how is one to believe—except on the principle of 
quia impossibile—in a Marquis d’Auberive who 
encourages rogues to prey on a society which he 
detests, in order that he may stand apart, like an 
Olympian god or a Mephistopheles, and enjoy the 
spectacle? “ Créve done, société!” says the Marquis 
with a burst of sardonic laughter; this is a stage 
fiend, not a human being. The piece has been 
enjoyed, in spite of its obvious unreality, because 
of the languorous charm of Mme. Jane Hading—an 
established favourite with Londoners—as the senti- 
mental Marquise, and because of the rich humour of 
M. Got’s Giboyer. But M. Got has given us some- 
thing far finer and more solid than this in his Poirier, 
a masterpiece of character-acting such as we are not 
likely to see surpassed in our time. It is the typical 
burgess of whom I have spoken, painted “ with 
a big brush,” and mellow as anold master. All sorts 
of associations cling round this great figure—the 
philistine-epicurean philosophy of Béranger, the 
caricatures of Daumier, the creative force of Balzac. 
It embodies a whole epoch, the epoch of the Citizen 
King. So long as the Comédie Francaise can produce 
such artists as M. Got it will continue by that alone 
to justify its existence. Mlle. Barretta was the 
Antoinette Poirier, a part always associated in 
my recollection with Mlle. Croizette as that of Gaston 
de Presles, now played by M. Le Bargy, is with 
Delaunay. It is to be hoped that the Comédie will 
give Londoners further opportunity of seeing this 
piece, which posterity—-if posterity knows what's 
what, an unsafe hypothesis, perhaps—will regard as 
the classic comedy of the nineteenth century. 

Iam glad to see that my space has run out, as 
that furnishes me with a decent excuse for saying 
next to nothing about Signora Duse’s Cleopatra. 
The truth is, the performance itself was next to 
nothing. Here we find the limitations of the actress's 
genius. Her method of playing each of her char- 
acters as herself at once breaks down when she 
attempts to apply it to a woman who, whatever she 
was like (and what with the medals and other con- 
flicting evidence there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion on the point) was certainly 
not like Eleanora Duse. The actress's efforts to 
convey queenly majesty by standing on the tips of 
her toes and to lure Antony to her arms by sweet 
reasonableness were pathetically inadequate. Her 
death scene—in strange contrast to the infinite 
tenderness of Marguérite Gautier’s—was almost 
tedious. Bother Cleopatra! say I. If her nose had 
been half an inch shorter not only would the course 
of empires have been changed, but Shakespeare 
would not have written his play, and I should have 
been spared the chagrin of seeing an actress, who 
has given me more pleasure than any other alive, 
coming to hopeless grief. A. B. W. 











THE SOCIAL PANORAMA. 





UNE 21st.—I forbear, dear child, to tell you in 
ey detail what I have gone through during the heat 
in which London has been sweltering. The truth 
would freeze your young blood—I wish it had frozen 
mine! Imagine me marching to an auto da fé, my 
skirt neatly embroidered with flames a la Inquisition ; 
figure the agonies of Queen Bess—at Madame Tus- 
saud’s—with the thermometer over eighty in the 
shade, and you may get some idea of my sufferings. 
I met a damsel the other night who, until this 








season, had never been further south than Aberdeen. 
She was troubled in her mind about the moral 
significance of this equatorial temperature, and 
when I said, “ Think of the poor wax-works,” she 
gave me a kind of affrighted Covenanter’s look and 
fled. I have sought comfort in the patriotic reflec- 
tion that the weather has redeemed the character of 
our English summer. This makes excellent conversa- 
tion at dinner with the middle-aged cavalier who is 
prone to discuss the drought and the price of hay. 
Probably he represents agriculture in the House— 
that poor agriculture which is represented with so 
much energy and cultivated with so little !—and he 
is sure to have strong views about the disintegration 
of the Empire. You would never guess that with 
this worthy I have quite a reputation for subtle 
political insight. He deplores the absence of rain 
and the instability of eminent statesmen. “But 
don’t you think,” I murmur sweetly, “that this 
wonderful summer is a rally of our climate against 
mere caprice?” ‘“ Ah!” says he, nodding a bald head. 
“Caprice! That is the danger. No interest is safe, 
no institution is sacred. Look at Gladstone—changes 
like a weathercock.” ‘“ But what if the weathercock 
does not change?” I suggest. “Suppose our climate 
is no longer variable and fitful, but is becoming 
steady, sober, even monotonously respectable. Is 
not that a lesson from Nature herself against disin- 
tegration?” The bald head ceases to nod over the 
soup, and my cavalier fixes me with an admiring 
eye. “Upon my word, my dear young lady, there 
is something in what you say. Even the weather- 
cock protests against confounded Irish Legislature ; 
must tell that to Randolph—he will make capital 
speech about it after dinner. You must come down 
to the House. Been in Ladies’ Gallery already ? 
Birds of paradise in the cage—parrots on the floor! 
Ha! ha! You must come and take tea on the 
Terrace.” 

It is worth while to spend an hour or so on the 
Terrace, if only to watch these hapless legislators 
trying to throw off the cares of State. I had a deeply 
interesting conversation with one of them about his 
responsibilities. He was a sad-eyed young Radical, 
not so melancholy, I think, by nature as by the stern 
dispensations of his constituents. He looked uneasily 
at the river from time to time, as if he expected to see 
a disapproving deputation of working-men in a penny 
steamer. Perhaps it was to conciliate them that he 
had resisted the temptation to array himself in a 
beautiful frock coat, of soft and tender grey, 
for his garments were sombre, and he considered 
his plate of strawberries with a moody air as 
if they were amendments. ‘“ After all,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, with a jerk of the head at the 
august pile behind us; “we can’t always be in 
there.” “Of course not,” I assented. “ Besides, if 
you don’t come out, how can you notice what an 
advanced Radical the sun is? This glorious heat 
must be ripening revolution very fast. I can see 
some of our oldest prejudices and conventions melt- 
ing away.” “Can you, really?” he said, with much 
interest and more strawberries. “A few weeks 
more of this atmosphere,” I continued, “ and we 
shall have a complete transformation of costume in 
society. The black hat and the funereal coat will 
vanish like feudalism. The laws of etiquette will 
go next, and the whole social system will be 
gradually undermined. National temperament will 
be changed, and we shall grow as impetuous as 
the Gaul. Let the climate come to the aid of 
the Newcastle Programme, and .” Here the 
division-bell rang, and my Radical hurried away 
with this great idea of heat as an agency of political 
reform. His flight was like the return of the bee to 
the hive, full of honey from the flower. I pay 
myself this compliment because you always respect 
my vanity. Would that every woman’s good opinion 
of herself were as praiseworthy! Do you recall that 
mature beauty we saw one night three seasons ago, 
coquetting on the staircase with one of her dainty 
shoes in her hand? My dear, I met her on the same 
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stairs last night, going through the same perform- 
ance, covered with the same sweet confusion, as she ex- 
plained to the unfortunate man to whose arm she clung 
that her shoe was so large for her dainty little foot! 
I could not help saying to her, “‘ Beware, Cinderella!” 
“Thank you, dear,” she said, quite flattered. “What 
a pretty idea! And with my glass slipper, too!” 
“ You have stayed too long, Cinderella,” I went on, 
“for the clock has struck twelve, and your coach is 
turned into a pumpkin again, and the world of 
slippers is growing old—very old.” Do you think 
that you and I will be able to play our little comedies 
at any age? I see an extraordinary freshness of 
professional youth on both sides of the footlights. 
It is most wonderful, perhaps, in the ladies of the 
Comédie Francaise at Drury Lane, whose average of 
years seems to yield to some magic, like the pretty 
compliment which made the woman who was forty- 
six in the play twenty-three in the morning and 
twenty-three in the evening. When the inexorable 
time comes, my dear, will anything so charming be 
said of us? There isa great art in keeping young, 
but you must not overdo the part by flourishing 
your glass slipper after midnigh. ! 

Nothing has amused me so mueh in the French 
plays, by the way, as the standards of noble conduct 
which the women are expected tosustain. Every people 
has its pleasant little affectations for its womankind. 
You know the beautiful British ideals of heroism to 
which we are devoted, and it is entertaining at 
Drury Lane to see the feminine ministrations to the 
French variety of the universal egotism of man. 
Imagine the bourgeoise wife, who has been married 
for her money by the aristocrat, sternly exiling him 
when she discovers his perfidy ! He is about to fighta 
duel, and, as the price of restoration to her favour, she 
commands him to make excuses to his antagonist. 
He submits to this apparent humiliation, and then, 
with a cry of joy at having carried her point, she 
bids him go and fight. Enchanted by her devotion 
to the family honour, he declares that she is 
bourgeoise no longer, but worthy to be ranked with 
his noble ancestors. Does not this send a thrill of 
pride through your veins? Unfortunately, there 
are no duels in this country, so you cannot show 
your spirit by telling your husband to go out 
and kill somebody. But when you marry a 
noble sportsman, my child, who looks down on 
you from the top of his family tree, and flirts 
with an equally aristocratic neighbour, you can 
treat him with haughty scorn till he sues for pardon 
somewhere about the Twelfth of August. Then 
will come your great opportunity. Forbid him to 
slaughter tame pheasants if he wishes to recover 
your heart, and when he is subdued, embrace him 
with effusion, and cry,“ To the battue!” After that, 
you will sit on the top of the family tree, too, and I 
shall wish you joy of the elevation! 








IN DELAGOA BAY. 


SS, “‘Ixpuna,”’ Lovrenco Marques, May 19th, 1893, 

.” ESTERDAY, about 4 p.m., we steamed into 
Delagoa Bay. The Jnduna had left Durban in 

the grey of the previous morning—ie., about 5.30.— 
where we stayed on deck long enough to deliver vur 
letters into the charge of the pilot, get a last look, in 
the misty dawn, at the Bluff, with its twinkling light- 
house, and watch the line of curling breakers to 
starboard, as our vessel went dancing over the bar. 
And then we went below again, climbed into our 
bunk, and fell fast asleep—regardless of the fact that 
a cockroach at least two inches in length, which had 
been disporting itself on the lamp-shade on the 
previous evening, and had persistently refused to be 
caught, was still presumably at large. We were 
awakened by something wet, and, behold, the sea 
was washing in at the port-hole. The Jnduna was 
heavily loaded, and riding low in the water; and we 
had to sit up, shut that port, and submit to be stifled 





till breakfast-time. Happily, there is a stage in 
human experience when “Surely more than all things, 
sleep is sweet "—and at this stage we had arrived by 
the means of a tiring day, a large amount of corre. 
spondence to be finished before sailing, and a broken 
night. 

The day was a bright one, but with fitful rain 
squalls wandering about—the decks were sloppy, 
and the cabin atmosphere intolerable. The Captain 
kindly gave us a general invitation to sit in the 
chart-room “ whenever so dispoged.” In this sacred 
recess, which, besides the charts, contained a com- 
fortable sofa, we passed the remainder of the day, 
The starboard door being open afforded a good view 
of the coast-line, which was kept in sight all day— 
passing the mouth of the Tugela in the course of the 
afternoon, and looking out at intervals on the goodly 
hills of Zululand, while reading (by a curious coinci- 
dence) the concluding chapters of Cox's “ Life of 
Bishop Colenso.” It is a fair land, even seen from a 
passing steamer, though circumstances (a palpable 
euphemism here!) have gone nigh to render it “ the 
most distressful counthrey that ever yet was seen” 
—not even excepting the rightful claimant to that 
distinction. 

As we go north the coast becomes more and more 
sandy; all one can see is a line of bluffs, covered with 
“ bush ”’—not the bush which consists of trees, but 
low scrub, seldom, if ever, more than twenty feet 
high, and usually not so much. The green of this 
bush is a peculiar, hard, monotonous colour—a 
leathery green with a tinge of brown in it—such as, 
if I remember right, one gets by unskilfal mixing of 
Prussian blue and gamboge when really wanting a 
very different shade. Here and there the green is 
broken by gaps, where the sand—dazzling white or 
deep red—presents a sharp contrast of colour. 

The hills sink lower and lower, the coast-line 
becomes more and more monotonous as we go north- 
ward. We have almost ceased to pay any attention 
to it, when, on the afternoon of the second day out, 
it seems to end in along, low headland, and, rounding 
this, we are within Delagoa Bay—the only good 
natural harbour on the East Coast of Africa. Looking 
to port, we only see a sandy beach, backed by low 
scrubby bush, with two or three iron-built houses— 
all, or nearly all, canteens—and a few native grass 
huts. But, going over to the other side of the 
vessel, you see a line of cliff, deep-red, in the clefts 
between the vegetation, as the Devonshire cliffs near 
Dawlish, and with trees on the top—and further east, 
where the ground slopes down to the shore just 
enough to allow of a “ Berea” behind the town, an 
agglomeration of red roofs, blue and white walls, 
cocoa-nut palms and flag-staffs, which is the town of 
Lourenco Marques—the terminus of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. There is not much shipping in the harbour 
—a Portuguese man-of-war, and a gun-boat, so-called 
(which, having been converted from other uses, has 
not yet had the necessary guns put into her), a sailing- 
vessel or two of other nations, two or three anchored 
hulks,a few tugs,and twodhows from Bombay—queer, 
ungainly, weather-beaten vessels, which make cone 
think by turns of Sindbad the Sailor, and the vessel 
in which the Ancient Mariner came home. The 
single clumsy mast, with stays fore and aft; the 
high, carved poop; the unpainted sides, showing all 
the seams and nails; and the upward and inward 
curve of the prow, ending in a curved volute—all 
together produce a peculiarly weird effect. Yet 
these cranky-looking craft, with their white-shirted, 
red-turbaned crews, are capital sailers, and in most 
cases successfully weather the storms of the Indian 
Ocean. 

To the right of the town, and not far from the 
landing-stage, stands the fort, an imposing-looking 
structure, once mounted with certain guns, which, 
however, had to be dismounted, as it was found 
that the firing of salutes endangered the stability of 
the building. Portuguese ways of doing things are 
proverbial—from the illustrious Gomes and _ his 
Manual of the English Language downwards; 
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and a fresh instance thereof greets the traveller 
immediately on landing—or, strictly speaking, 
before he lands. A flight of steps has been built out 
into the water, at right angles with the quay, with 
the handrail carefully placed on the inner side, where 
the landing-place for boats ought properly to be, so 
that they are forced to bring up on the outer or 
exposed side of the steps, and land their passengers 
as best they can. But a more remarkable fact, and 
one indeed worthy of the wise men of Gotham, is this: 
The town is lighted by paraffin lamps, and it was 
discovered, once upon a time, that the lamp-lighter’s 
ladder was too short. Thereupon the municipal 
authorities, instead of providing a longer ladder, set 
to work and had a neat stepping-stone of sufficient 
height built under every lamp-post in Louren¢go 
Marques. This I have on good authority as true. 

Lourenco Marques boasts the beginnings of a 
public garden in the Praga Dom Luiz, containing, 
among other things, a new band-stand, of which the 
citizens are immensely proud. Thereby hangs a tale 
—but the true tales of the doings of the men of 
Lourenco Marques would fill a volume, and this one is 
not remarkable beyond the rest. The two main 
streets are straight, fairly wide, planted with trees, 
and not unhandsome, and one of them at least has 
side-walks neatly paved with tiles, and is not ankle- 
deep in sand. The general look of the place, with its 
cocoa-palms, red-tiled roofs, and houses washed in 
colours—a bright sky-blue, suggestive of Reckitt, 
for device—reminds one of Vera Cruz in Mexico; 
but it has more vegetation, stands on the slope of a 
hill, instead of on a flat, surrounded with sand-dunes, 
and is, in short, far less hopelessly dreary than that 
place—at least, than our recollection of it—twenty- 
eight years ago. 

In fact, whatever it may be in the deadly season 
of the rains, Lourenco Marques looks a cheerful place 
enough under the bright winter sunshine. It has 
a heterogeneous population of various European 
nations, Portuguese (who, hardly with justice, are 
never counted as “ whites” by the dwellers in these 
parts), Banians from India, Chinamen, and, of course, 
the natives of the country—spoken of, in the lump, 
as “ Kafirs "—probably a mixture of Gazas, Swazies, 
Amatonga and other tribes. This part of the 
population usually dresses in an old shirt, waist- 
coat, or jacket (or two of these garments, or all 
three—usually at a stage equivalent to the lowest 
level of the East-End dealer's rag-heap) up above, 
and a bath-towel, worn kilt-wise, down below. The 
Turkish towel with red stripes is the favourite, but 
the kilt may consist of coloured cotton print—or, in 
fact, anything the wearer can lay hold of, and I 
have just seen a gentleman come on board arrayed 
in a brand-new clean toilet-table cover, honeycomb 
pattern with a red border. Very few wear anything 
below the knees—except bangles, six inches of 
them sometimes—the limbs thus shown being, as a 
rule, slender and well formed, unexpectedly so for 
the tall and sturdy figures they sometimes support, 
though the shape of the foot is often spoilt by sand, 
stones, and rough usage. The girls seem to have 
clumsier feet and ankles than the men, perhaps 
because they have more walking to do, and heavier 
loads to carry; but their costume is less dilapidated 
and more picturesque than that of the men, consisting 
usually of a short cotton skirt and a long loose cloth, 
thrown gracefully over them from neck to knees. 
The favourite colour for this is a dark blue, which 
harmonises very well with the rich dark brown 
of their skins. Some wear blue or crimson hand- 
kerchiefs twisted round their heads, others have 
their wool stuck full of whatever ornaments come to 
hand, or dressed in one of the many fantastic ways 
dear to the Ethiopian heart—though the choice of 
fashions here (especially among the men who have 
learnt to wear hats) is comparatively limited. 

The Banians keep stores, where one can buy all 
manner of Indian and European goods—likewise the 
Chinamen, to whom, apparently, one goes if one 
wants a single tin of milk, or any minute quantity of 





anything. But the principal function of these sons 
of Shem is to grow vegetables, which they do in little 
allotments about three yards square, irrigating them 
by means of little trenches, and sitting up all night 
with their plants, I suppose, when necessary. At 
any rate, they succeed in growing lettuce, water- 
cress, and other wholesome things which Louren¢o 
Marques is very glad to buy and unable, or unwill- 
ing, to take the trouble to produce for itself. I 
passed a very flourishing banana-garden which some 
of them had been laying out. In spite of the sand, 
the ground here seems fertile: “ Put a bit of stick 
into the ground, and you'll find it grow,” is the usual 
experience of the settler. The only difficulty is the 
water-supply. People store water during the rainy 
season (the European winter) when they have tanks 
for the purpose; but, otherwise, the supply comes, 
so far as I can gather, from a “swamp behind the 
hill,” and from a succursale of the said swamp, 
formed at the end of the rains on the seaward slope, 
by the surplus water filtering through the hill. A 
hole dug in the middle of this latter swamp, and 
guarded by a construction of boards, is the 
reservoir, whence Kafirs fetch the water in buckets. 
Naturally, washing comes expensive when you have 
to bring your water, or else employ your house-boy 
for a whole day in fetching it ; and one has, at times, 
to think twice about taking a bath. Moreover the 
water, even after filtering, has a decidedly milky 
appearance, and a taste which makes one willing to 
defer the quenching of one’s thirst till tea is attain- 
able. What its particular vices may be, I have not 
inquired, but that it could under any circumstances 
be a desirable drink, nothing would convince me, 
and I have no doubt that it is a potent factor in the 
unhealthiness of the place. Even now, at the 
healthy season, one cannot spend even a few hours 
ashore without hearing sad tales of sudden death. 
All English and other European residents are just 
now mourning the loss of Mr. W. B. Giles—one of the 
residents, by all accounts, who could least be spared— 
which occurred about a fortnight ago. Yet it seems 
perfectly possible to live here for a term of years, 
work hard, and yet retain one’s health. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HOME RULE BILL: A SUGGESTION. 


S1r,—In view of the scrupulous examination of the details of 
the Irish Government Bill, is there any real objection to bringi 
in later distinct Bills on the separate subjects of criminal an 
property law, police, and administration of justice; meantime 
to introduce a short Bill in three clauses establishing a local 
legislature in Ireland for municipal and Private Bill matters? 
This would be so much clear and enormous gain, would leave 
the whole question of Imperial representation unprejudiced, and 
could be supplemented to any necessary extent by further grants 
of local le islative faculties by the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone's great measure has the advantage of showing 
the whole subject, but as the whole subject in such a case almost 
deals de omnibus rebus, et aliis, a scrupulous opposition makes 
sub-division and successive treatment a matter of almost inevit- 
able necessity. 

No wise Irish patriot should oppose such gradual and 
judicious legislation under existing circumstances. Besides, 
constitutions octroyées toute d'une piece have not been often 
associated with suecess.—I have the honour to remain, your 


re a 19 F. Hvueu O'Donnewu (ex-M.P.), 





THE BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 


Str,—May I point out how Mr. Olivier’s answer illustrates 
the distinction on which I insisted ? 

The distinction is between a narrower and a larger idea of 
the “self” which is to be satisfied or realised in action. It is 
not usual to apply the term “ individualism ” in philosophy to the 
larger idea of the “self,” according to which its individuality 
lies chiefly in the social relations of which it is the focus. It is 
not individualism merely to say that the “self” has to be 
satisfied ; the heart of the problem, as to which my curiosity 
was stirred by Mr. Olivier’s first letter, is how we conceive the 
“ self” that is to be satisfied. 
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And I think that Mr. Olivier knows the force of terms too 
well to have admitted that his attitude is individualist, if he 
only meant that we who act are separate men and women. He 
must have meant, though perhaps without full consciousness of 
the distinction, to accept as his general view the narrower con- 
ception of the “self”—that which considers family and other 
social relations as outside the real individual and not as part of 
him. Iam confirmed in this view by the very striking sentence 
in which, if I understand rightly, he pronounces it possible that 
the family will be superseded, and unquestionable that it will 
be dissolved, under the influence of the individualism to which 
he appeals. I cannot understand how such an appeal can be 
used in any argument whatever if it does not express the writer’s 
genuine view. But yet it appears to me quite irreconcilable 
with the larger view of the “self” which belongs to an 
“organic” conception of society. No doubt this latter concep- 
tion is becoming current to-day, and there are many who adopt 
its language; but those whom it attracts to Socialism should 
make sure that they find what they want, and not, as seems very 
possible, its precise opposite.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

BERNARD BosSANQUET. 

7, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea. June 18th. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIALISM. 


Str,—Mr. Bosanquet’s remarks upon modern Socialism do 
not surprise me. A great many, probably the majority, of 
existing Socialists—I speak of this country only—take a purely 
materialistic view of its aims and meaning. To many, indeed, 
it seems to be merely a means for removing the impediments in 
the way of individual effort and ambition—the ideal of such 
Socialists being a fair field indeed, but only as a preliminary to 
fighting subsequently with greater freedom. As to any change 
of individual disposition being either practicable or desirable, 
such a notion does not enter their heads at all. 

On the other hand, there are Socialists whose ideal is wholly 
moral—at any rate, the moral element in it is primary. 

Yet a third class there is, to whom, with a slight change, 
may be applied the Pauline saying. “If any man becomes a 
Socialist, he is a new creation!” His whole idea of life, ex- 
ternal and internal, has undergone a vital change. Equally a 
socialistic disposition in the individual citizen, and corresponding 
institutions in the political environment, have become the objects 
of his enterprise. Neither education nor yet legislation is ex- 
eluded from his purview, both means being equally essential to 
his end. Such a Socialist has felt the truth of Shelley's saying, 
that “the greatest misfortune that ever happened to our race 
was the separation of political economy from ethics,” and in his 
mind these two are in idea reunited. In a word, he would 
moralise both man and economic institutions. And justice is 
the moral principle which he would apply in both directions. 
That principle, applied to economic institutions, is equality of 
income-making opportunities, each man’s share too of the joint 
produce being proportioned to the use he makes of his equal 
opportunities. Then, applied to individual disposition, that 
principle is neither selfishness nor yet self-sacrifice, but the 
intermediate feeling of Isophily, i.e., equal regard to other 
agar interests and his own—a feeling which Nature herself, 
as Hooker pointed out three centuries ago, has instilled into 
man. “ My desire,” he says, “to be loved of my equals in 
nature as much as possibly may be, imposeth upon me a natural 
duty of bearing to themward fully the like affection.” 

Here, then, is a broad foundation in human nature and in 
morals upon which we may base our Socialism. It is a founda- 
tion sanctioned equally by equity, by reason, by good feeling, 
and by ethical authorities from Confucius downwards, not to 
mention Christianity. It is sanctioned also by the self-interest 
of all except the few who unite to exceptional breadwinning 
endowments a desire to monopolise the utmost that by might 
they can. What exception, indeed, can legitimate self-love find 
to a scheme which, while it equalises economic opportunities as 
far as possible, proportions the reward of labour to the use made 
individually of such equal opportunities ? 

June 16th. E. D. GrrpLEsToNE. 


THE UNION JACK. 

Str,—Is there not just a little too much talk about the 
Union Jack just now? The flag of England will always, we 
may hope, be a “ venerable symbol ” to all Englishmen, whether, 
with a writer in the Spectator, they feel “ a lump in the throat ” 
at the sight of it or not: But when one political party claims 
the exclusive right either to venerate the symbol or to undergo 
the uncomfortable physical sensation indicated, some people will 
be reminded of some famous words which Dante puts into the 
mouth of the Emperor Justinian. After recounting the great 
achievements of the Roman eagle, he says—speaking of the 
political parties of that time :— 

‘**L’uno al pubblico segno i gigli gialli 
Oppone, e l’altro appropria quello a parte ; 
Si ch’ é forte a veder qual pid si falli. 
Faccian gli Ghibellin, faccian lor arte 
Sott’ altro segno ; ché mal segue quello 
Sempre chi la giustizia e lui diparte.’’ 





Cary’s rendering is near enough, though it lacks the vigour of 
the original : 
‘** The one 
Against the universal ensign rears 
The yellow lilies ; and, with partial aim, ° 
That, to himself, the other arrogates : 
So that ’tis hard to see who most offends. 
Be yours, ye Ghibellines, to veil your arts 
Beneath another standard ; ill is this 
Followed of him who severs it and justice.” 

I have mentioned the Spectator. In its last number that 
estimable journal trots out our old friend “‘ Civis Romanus 
sum,” in its usual acceptation as indicating the Englishman’s 
proper attitude towards citizens of other countries. Now, it has 
been pointed out ere now—and, indeed, every scholar knows— 
that in the mouth of a Roman citizen the phrase merely implied 
(if he ever used it) a claim to special privileges within the 
Roman Empire; in short, that the bit of Palmerstonian swagger 
which gave it its vogue was based on a simple blunder. But 
“we live in times,” and one of the oddest signs of them, to those 
who remember the Spectator of sixteen or seventeen years ago, is to 
find a catchword of this kind tripping from its pen as naturally 
as if the great god Jingo had presided from the first over the 
paper.— Yours faithfully, A. J. BUTLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





On A PROPOSED BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


N Tuesday evening, June 13th, 1893, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, as President of the 
Shipley Salt Schools, delivered himself publicly of 
the opinion that “any estimate which placed 
Tennyson below Shakespeare was the mark of a 
Philistine.” 

“ There is nothing so ridiculous,” says Goldsmith 
somewhere, “that it has not been said at some time 
by some wise man.” Yet it is likely that nine men 
of letters out of ten, as they read the above sentence 
in their several newspapers, suspected a reporter's 
or a printer’s error. Since Lord Coleridge had con- 
descended to step out of his own profession and pose 
as a critic, they could hardly do less than return the 
compliment, to the extent at least of displaying all 
a Common Law Judge’s readiness to give the accused 
the benefit of the doubt. Unfortunately, however, 
the reports of the different newspapers coincided on 
this one point, and Lord Coleridge has not, I believe, 
written to correct them. We must therefore take it 
that in the presence of the Shipley Salt Scholars and 
others, he really exposed this opinion, and provided 
his audience with an easy answer to the pleasant 
conundrum—* When is a Judge not a judge?” 


The temptation to exhibit sapience outside of 
their own province has ever been the scandal of 
the wise: and I quote Lord Coleridge’s bétise not 
because it is remarkable, but because it happened 
to give mea capital notion which I am here promptly 
patenting. Many people think that the possibilities 
of the “Birthday-Book” have been exhausted. 
They are mistaken: for I propose to compile the 
best of all—a birthday-book that shall make the 
ordinary dull man glow with a sense of mental 
improvement and at the same time tickle the lungs 
of the elect to unquenchable laughter, that shall 
be balm to the fool and champagne to the quick- 
witted. For each day of the year my birthday- 
book shall have a text or twain; and each text 
shall be the utterance by some solemn amateur on 
a purely literary topic. The idea, to be sure, is not 
wholly original. Flaubert began a very pretty 
collection of futilities uttered by those whom Mr. 
Whistler would call “the Serious Ones of this 
Earth”—you will find some delicate specimens in 
De Maupassant’s Introduction to his Letters to 
George Sand. But these flowers of respectability 
bloom more readily—indeed with next to no 
provocation at all—upon our English soil. 


Take, for instance, the recent unveiling of 
Mr. Onslow Ford's Shelley Memorial at University 
College, Oxford. Those who assisted at that cere- 
mony were for the most part men and women of 
high culture: excesses such as affable M.P.’s commit 
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hen distributing prizes or opening free public 
ibraries were clearly out of the question: yet even 
here, and almost within the shadow of Bodley’s 
ibrary, | observe that all the speeches assumed as 
xiomatic that curious belief of the amateur—that a 
oet is almost necessarily a thinker in advance of 
his age, and therefore peculiarly liable to persecution 
t the hands of his contemporaries. But if “mere 
iterature” be at present out of fashion in our Uni- 
ersities, logic still flourishes, I believe; and the laws 
hat should govern induction are still in force. 
‘ow, however many different persons Homer 
may have been, I cannot remember that one 
f him suffered martyrdom, or even discom- 
ort, on account of his radical doctrine. I seem 
9 remember that Aischylus enjoyed the esteem 
f his fellow-citizens, sided with the old aristocratic 
arty, and lived long enough to find his own tragedies 
onsidered archaic ; that Sophocles, towards the end 
ofa very prosperous life, was charged with senile 
ecay and consequent inability to administer his 
states—two infirmities which even his accusers did 
mot seek to connect with advanced thinking; and 
hat Euripides, though a technical innovator, stood 
hardly an inch ahead of the fashionable dialectic of 
his day, and suffered only from the ridicule of his 
comic contemporaries and the disdain of his wife— 
misfortunes incident to the most respectable. Pindar 
and Virgil were court favourites, repaying their 
patrons in golden song. Dante, indeed, suffered 
banishment; but his banishment was just a move in 
a political (or rather a family) game. Petrarch 
and Ariosto were not uncomfortable in their genera- 
tions. Chaucer and Shakespeare lived happy lives 
and sang in the very key of their own times. Pauri- 
tanism waited for its hour of triumph to produce its 
great poet, who lived unmolested when the hour of 
triumph passed and that of reprisals succeeded. 
Racine was a royal pensioner; Goethe a chamber- 
lain and the most admired figure of his time. 
Tennyson (whom we must not place below Shake- 
speare, or the Lord Chief Justice of England will 
sum up against us and condemn us as Philistines. 
It really is delicious) could hardly complain of 
popular or royal neglect. All these are acknow- 
ledged kings of song, and I fail to see how the 
advanced-thought-and-persecution theory is going 
to account for their cases. At present that theory 
seems to be but a hasty generalisation from a few 
capriciously selected particulars. 


The mischief of it is that these absurd beliefs 
about literature are set afloat by men who enjoy 
high and deserved reputations in their own spheres 
of study—men who, if similar processes of reasoning 
were used by a fellow-worker in their own pro- 
fession, would promptly set him down as an intel- 
lectual crétin. I think it is Mr. Herbert Spencer who 
tells the story of an old mill-horse, accustomed on 
six days of the week to face round and round in the 
same circle, who was observed, when turned out to 
grass on Sunday, to seek the scene of his labour 
and pace steadily round and round in the reverse 
direction. Some such instinct must surely move 
those eminent philosophers, men of science, and 
“publicists,” who honour literature by making it 
the field of their recreations. They reverse their 
customary processes of thought until, growing 
wanton as they feel their brains relax, they are 
fain to roll and kick their heels among the flower- 
beds of the Muses. 


This is all very pretty, and in its way amusing: 
but it seems time to protest against the habit, daily 
gaining ground among our serious ones, of mis- 
behaving in one field of knowledge on the strength 
of a reputation gained in another. Literature is a 
fair and broad park in which all men may find 
delight and recreation: nor needs the Lord Chief 
Justice to plead at the gate his kinship with one of 
our greatest poets. But when these gentlemen 
begin to hector the park-keepers and alter the labels 
in the flower-beds and comport themselves in a 














manner to frighten the young—whether the young 
be Salt Scholars or comparatively fresh—then the 
thing becomes a public nuisance. The wisdom of 
our fathers has provided an apparatus for correcting 
Lord Coleridge if he misinterprets the Common Law. 
But who shall with authority assure a Shipley Salt 
Scholar that he may esteem Shakespeare above 
Tennyson, and yet be no Philistine ? 


I conclude with expressing a hope that readers of 
THE SPEAKER who may from time to time come 
across remarks of peculiar fatuity, uttered by 
eminent amateurs on literary topics, will send them 
on to me as candidates for inclusion in the new 
Birthday-Book. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





JUNE 18, 1815. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By John Codman Ropes. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 


- AST Sunday was the seventy-eighth anniversary 

4 of the Battle of Waterloo, yet the fascination 
of this historic campaign shows no sign of diminu- 
tion. The reasons are easily understood. No great 
operations of war have been so intensely dramatic, 
so decisive in results, so short in actual duration, or 
carried out over so limited an area. Where two 
armies with an aggregate strength of about 214,000 
men, deliberately await the onslaught of one 
numbering 128,000, the ultimate issue, assuming 
tolerable equality of fighting power, should not be 
doubtful; but there are many moves in the game, 
and in analysing the various possible combinations, 
the strokes of genius, and the inevitable errors 
ie to be found the charm and the instruction of 
military history. Given the conditions, the grouping 
of the counters and their values, as existing on the 
morning of the memorable 18th June, 1815, the 
tremendous result may be said to have been pre- 
determined. Thus the vivid interest of the Waterloo 
campaign lies in the strategical movements which 
led to that grouping rather than in the actual 
combat. For, simple as the operations in broad 
outline may appear, they present a series of prob- 
lems whose solutions turn upon the text of orders 
given and received, and the precise measure of 
knowledge possessed by individuals at particular 
periods. Napoleon, by a rapid concentration ably 
conceived and executed, secured an initial ad- 
vantage over his scattered opponents. It was 
practically possible for the French to have occupied 
Quatre Bras in force on the evening of the 15th of 
June, thus preventing all chance of co-operation 
between the Allies. Failing this, it was still possible 
on the 16th to have inflicted a disastrous defeat 
either upon the partially assembled Prussian army 
at Ligny, or upon Wellington's slowly accumulating 
force at Quatre Bras. Yet Napoleon gained only an 
incomplete victory at the one point, and Ney merely 
held Wellington in check at the other, while a French 
army corps oscillated uselessly between the two. In 
the final phase of the brief campaign the Allies were 
at length united for the decisive struggle. Yet, on 
the one hand, a French force some 33,000 strong 
brought no aid to Napoleon, and, on the other hand, 
Wellington deprived himself of 18,000 men whose 
presence was sorely needed at Waterloo. To 
ascertain the causes which led to results so strange 
and so vitally important as these, to apportion 
justly praise and blame, and to draw the necessary 
lessons for the future, are the objects of the military 
critic. 

Since the publication in 1868 of Colonel C. 
Chesney’s masterly lectures, no work approaching 
that of Mr. Ropes in completeness and critical 
acumen has appeared. Following the convenient 
form adopted in these lectures, the writer has 
separated narrative from analysis and has produced 


| a volume which is at once eminently readable and 
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replete with solid reasoning. Here are no precon- 
ceived theories to be established by a manipulation 
of facts, no academic attempts to lay down artificial 
strategic laws, but a lucid statement of conditions 
and a judicial examination of probabilities. Nothing 
could be better than the discussion of Napoleon's 
plan of campaign, which has given rise to much 
controversy involving a liberal misuse of military 
phraseology. It could have been no part of that 
plan to “ wedge” an inferior force between opposing 
armies greatly superior in the aggregate, or to seek 
by manceuvring to separate the Allies and deal with 
them separately. As Mr. Ropes states—‘* What he 
did expect was to encounter one of these armies, 
that commanded by Marshal Bliicher, alone and 
unsupported by its ally.” 

There are few certainties in war; but Napoleon 
had before him the strong probability that Bliicher 
wouldstand and fight whether Wellington’s scattered 
command could support him or not. The result 
proved this plan to be absolutely correct; but the 
tardy proceedings of Ney on the 15th of June, and 
the wanderings of d’Erlon on the 16th, effectually 
prevented Napoleon from reaping the full fruit of 
his accurate strategic foresight. It is not now possible 
to measure the exact relative responsibilities of 
Napoleon, Soult, and Ney himself for this failure ; 
but Mr. Ropes treats the question with much ability. 
If, as Napoleon and Soult asserted, a verbal order 
was given to Ney on the 15th to push on to Quatre 
Bras, it is clear that this order was disobeyed. And, 
as the author rightly insists, the fact that the 
official bulletin dispatched from Charleroi to Paris 
stated that Ney was at Quatre Bras on the morning 
of that day is strong evidence that the order was 
actually given. The neglect to occupy this particular 
point was, however, of far less importance in relation 
to the fighting of the 16th than the general retarda- 
tion of the advance of Ney’s command. The 
backward state of Wellington's preparations, and 
the evident confusion which existed among the staff 
as to the positions of his troops, compensated the 
French for the neglect to seize Quatre Bras; but 
Ney’s delay, however arising, enabled Wellington 
to confer with Bliicher in the early after- 
noon, and later to hold a large French force in 
check, while the battle of Ligny was deferred for 
several hours, and Napoleon’s intended turning 
movement miscarried. Nevertheless, the net results 
of the campaign up to the 16th were “that one of 
the allied armies had been badly beaten, and that 
Napoleon was perfectly free to attack the other the 
next day with superior forces, most of which con- 
sisted of fresh troops.” Swiftly the scene changed. 
Wellington skilfully withdrew his force along the 
Brussels highway to Waterloo; Bliicher fell back by 
country roads on Wavre,some eight miles distant from 
the left of the Anglo-Dutch line of battle ; Napoleon 
directed the mass of his army against Wellington, 
detaching Grouchy with 33,000 men, to follow and 
hold Bliicher. Why the French cavalry lost touch 
of the Prussians, and why Grouchy failed to bring 
any aid, direct or indirect, to Napoleon on the 
memorable 18th June, are questions on which Mr. 
Ropes’ readers will be able to form an opinion. 
Whether or no Grouchy’s instructions were suffi- 
ciently explicit, it is clear from the Bertrand letter, 
written shortly after noon on the 17th, that Napoleon 
contemplated the possibility of what was then 
actually occurring. The text of this letter—*It is 
important to penetrate what the enemy is intending 
to do, whether they are separating themselves from 
the English or whether they are intending still to 
unite, to cover Brussels or Liége, in trying the fate 
of another battle ""—admits of no other meaning. A 
competent general with the free hand accorded to 
Grouchy, learning at daybreak on the 18th the direc- 
tion of the Prussian retreat, would have known how 
to act, or would at least have marched to the sound 
of the guns of Waterloo, as Gérard ineffectually 
urged, and as Marbot shows that Napoleon ex- 
pected. The result of such a movement, even 





,d Monod 
changed the whole aspect of the battle. [ly Drestes, 


if not so decisive as the author holds, would hays 


he Net,” 1 
Iky roma 
§76)—onl, 


accepting the evidence which Colonel Maurice hag 
brought forward as to a secret visit paid by 
Wellington to Wavre on the night of the 17th d 
Mr. Ropes under-estimates the inherent improba. pounees 
bilities. The story, which originated some yearge®@®®. er 
after Waterloo, was contradicted by Lord Ellesmerfr*® mayees 
and may easily have arisen from some misunder. wer 7 
standing. That Wellington, on whom next day the bat & my 
fate of an army would depend, should have started vetry © 


with a solitary dragoon to ride twelve miles in the lf Mr : 
darkness over bad roads, which French cavalry§°™ the 6 
might already have reached, and that no British or ie imag 


Prussian officer should have recorded the fact, passes bl 1 
all reasonable belief. abley-. 


The early Waterloo myths have been swept away, he net set 
The decisive action of Bliicher can no longer be dis. pust of. | 
missed, as in Pinnock’s “ Goldsmith,” with the words > im 
—“When night approached, the heads of the Prussian h -s 
columns were seen advancing to share in the combat.” F“t2°W* t 
We have learned that, in Chesney’s words, “ The hong 


fiercest of all modern leaders of war was on the 
ground with part of his army at half-past four, was [Y 
hotly engaged with Napoleon's reserves three hours rd D 
before dark, and had brought 50,000 fine troops into] ~ 


action at the time of Wellington's grand charge.” F"°"Y - 
The admirable qualities displayed by the British tangas 
troops, and the consummate skill with which they ’ their , 


were handled in the retreat from Quatre Bras and on ai 
the field of Waterloo, have naturally obscured the f?°™© P 


grave strategic errors by which the campaign was done. By 
endangered. Bliicher’s decision to stand and fight ¥ oo 


at Ligny would have been unexceptionable had f° thi 
his allies been prepared for the concentration —)™P* 
which appears to have been agreed upon on the ponoton; 
3rd of May. But Wellington’s arrangements for ee 
obtaining information of the French movements were kir fk | 
defective in the extreme and his troops needlessly ws a 
scattered. Imbued with the idea that his right ‘uti 

flank was threatened, he delayed action on the 15th F@™ me 
of June, and his orders issued between 5 and 7 p.m. 
indicated merely a concentration at Nivelles, some 
seven miles to the west of Quatre Bas. To the 
young Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar is due the sation! 
credit—shared by Rebecque and Perponcher—of P!0“'8* 
recognising the importance of occupying the latter rye 
point. The baneful effects of Wellington's idée fixe wee? 

were felt even at Waterloo in the useless detach- Seed 
ment of a large portion of his command. The great +f h 
general, in spite of his supreme tactical ability, failed, all 

both on the 16th and the 18th of June, to concentrate ponpuyl 
his strength at the decisive point. To Gneisenau’s weay 
decision to retire on Wavre and to Bliicher's burning F°°™ = 








zealin pressing forward his willing troops on the wr 
morning of the 18th is primarily due the history of h ana 
Waterloo. ti 
purpose 

LORD DE TABLEY’S POETRY. xampl 
Poems, Dramatic AND Lyricat. By John Leicester “Ww 
Warren, Lord De Tabley. With illustrations by C. 8S. Ww 
Ricketts. London: Mathews & Lane. F 


Goop poetry, like ill deeds, “ will rise” one day or 
another, be the public as blind as Bartimzeus, or, a 
less likely contingency, however persistently the 
author strives to hide his light under bushels, Un- 
like the more recent self-advertising “new poet,” 
Lord De Tabley has been content to cast his bread 
upon the waters and go his way. After many days, 
many years in fact, it returns to him. In the interim 
he has been known as an authority on book-plates! 
And Lord De Tabley seems to have kept it even 
from his friends that he was a poet. But a few 
remembered his early volumes, remembered that his 
classical drama of “ Philoctetes”’ was once named in 
the same day with Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta,” and 
that it deserved the compliment; also remembered 
the stern power of “Jael” and other dramatic 
pieces, as well as the charm of certain love lyrics in 
the half-dozen volumes which make Lord De Tabley’s 
chief poetic baggage—“ Praeterita,” 1863 ; “ Eclogues 
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nd Monodramas,” 1864; “Studies in Verse,” 1865; 





Orestes,” 1867; “ Rehearsals,” 1870; “Searching 
he Net,” 1873. Some, too, had read through that 
Iky romantic tragedy, “The Soldier of Fortune” 
876)—only less corpulent than “ Bothwell”—and 
onounced it its author's finest work. But these 
~ders were comparatively few, and probably for 
he majority the first intimation of Lord De Tabley’s 
sistence as a poet was given by Mr. A. H. Miles in 
hat all-including anthology of his, “The Poets and 
wetry of the Century.” No minnow that sports 
lf in the mare vastum of modern verse is safe 























toad. om Mr. Miles. His net draws up alike Leviathan 
tish © om the deep and the jack-sharp from the pond. 
, passes his imagery is not intended to apply to Lord De 
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abley. Though he has contrived so long to escape 
he net of fame, he is far from being a minnow. He 
pust certainly find a place among the first half- 
ozen of our living poets. 

The volume of selections which Messrs. Elkin 
fathews and John Lane have just published in a 
yle worthy of their reputation as “publishers and 
endors of choice editions in belles lettres,” though it 
y no means reaps clean the old volumes, is 
dmirably representative of the various sides of 
ord De Tabley’s talent. Lord De Tabley does so 
zany things well that it is a little hard to say which 
most characteristic of him. For he is not like 
ome smaller poets who gain a reputation for a style 
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me-storied novelist catch the ear of the public by 
kirling on one note like bagpipe-players. It is the 
ra of long runs both off and on the stage. 

Lord De Tabley perpetuates the more fruitful 
adition of a time when the poet, like the player, 
as expected to play many parts. It is impossible 
pin him down to one unvarying habit of style. 
He very properly suits his manner to his mood, now 
tern and unadorned, now rippling over with tender 
prodigal fancies; but, whatever the mood, the 
manner is always stamped with authority. Am- 
bitious strength and an uncommon fertility of 
avention are the two impressions chiefly left us 
by Lord De Tabley’s volume. The mere essaying 
of such themes as “ Phaéthon,” “Jael,” “ Nimrod,” 
Pandora,” “Zeus” alone bespeaks a courage rare 
mong our latter-day poets, whoshrink more and more 
om themes smelling of epic or drama—themes that 
demand toilsome conception or patient construction. 
It is obviously impossible to adequately illustrate 
he strength of dramatic studies by quotation. The 
horus to Zeus perhaps lends itself best to such 
purpose, and this passage may be taken as an 
example of Lord De Tabley’s style at its strongest :— 


“ Who shall ascend unto thine iron eyes, 
Who shall make moan or prayer that may prevail ? 
For thou art satiate with so many sighs, 
I do not think, O Zeus, thou wilt arise, 
Fed with delight and all sweet dream and thought, 
Thon wilt not rise supreme 
In thy beatitude ; 
For fleeting love is naught, 
And human gratitude 
In thy cold, splendid cloud must tremble to intrude. 
Let us go up and look him in the face, 
We are but as he made us; the disgrace 
Of this, our imperfection, is his own. 
And unabashed in that fierce glare and blaze, 
Front him and say, 
* We come not to atone, 
To cringe and moan : 
God, vindicate thy way. 
Erase the staining sorrow we have known, 
Thou, whom ill things obey ; 
And give our clay 
Some master bliss imperial as thime own ; 
Or wipe us quite awa 


Far from the ray of thine eternal throne. 











Dream not, we love this sorrow of our breath ; 
Hope not, we wince or palpitate at death ; 
Slay us, for thine is nature and thy slave : 
Draw down her clouds to be her sacrifice, 

And heap unmeasured mountain for our grave, 
With peaks of fire and ice. 

Flicker one cord of lightning, north to south, 
And mix in awful glories wood and cloud ; 
We shall have rest, and find 

Illimitable darkness for our shroud ; 

We shall have peace, then, surely, when thy mouth 
Breathes us away into the darkness blind, 
Then only kind.’” 


In suggestive contrast to the Olympian sweep of 
this passage, the stern, ungarnished cry of man 
against the gods, is this sumptuous, pre-Raphaelite 
picture of a tapestry in Circe’s chamber :— 


“ 


‘ : - reared across a loom, 

Hung a fair web of tapestry half done, 
Crowding with folds and fancies half the room : 
Men eyed as gods and damsels still as stone, 
Pressing their brows alone, 

In amethystine robes, 

Or reaching at the polished orchard globes, 

Or rubbing parted love-lips on their rind, 
While the wind 

Sows with sere apple leaves their breast and hair. 
And all the margin there 

Was arabesqued and bordered intricate 

With hairy spider things 

That catch and clamber. 

And salamander in his dripping cave 

Satanic ebon-amber ; 

Blind worm, and asp, and eft of cumbrous gait, 
And toads who love rank grasses near a grave, 
And the great goblin moth, who bears 
Between his wings the ruined eyes of death ; 
And the enamelled sails 

Of butterflies, who watch the morning’s breath. 
And many an emerald lizard with quick ears 
Asleep in rocky dales ; 

And for an outer fringe embroidered small, 

A ring of many locusts, horny-coated ; 

A round of chirping tree frogs merry-throated, 
And sly, fat fishes sailing, watching all.” 


To unite so curious an eye for detail with so full 
an inspiration is a mark of exceptional power, and 
Lord De Tabley’s gift of careful observation is 
especially marked in the many beautiful nature 
pictures scattered through his poems. He, like Lord 
Tennyson, might also have astonished Mrs. Gaskell’s 
farmer. Of his lyrics we must find space for two 
characteristically contrasted examples. The first is 
a love-lyric entitled ‘ Be Wise in Time” :— 

“ Dispose thy loves in realms of mellow flowers ; 
Truth is not fooled to make his stay with thee. 
Thy faith is but the burnish of the hours, 
And Freedom is a nobler thing than love. 
So let me be 
Free as the cloud or river to remove. 
“ Bud of the rose, with bright, untruthful eyes, 
Time, once thy slave, shall be thy master soon, 
To quench the music of thy dove replies, 
Gentle as sleep; and jar to barren string 
The tender tune 
Thy lips could murmur like the glades of spring. 
“ Be not a siren throned upon the dust 
Of the dead victims of thy love desire. 
Exchange thy tinsel oaths for honest trust : 
Be rock not wave. For Fate has hoard of days 
To taint and tire 
The sweetest blossom of the meadow ways.” 

All Lord De Tabley’s love-lyrics are thus a little 
bitter with disillusion. He is perhaps a sad, though 
not a pessimistic, poet. Not pessimism like that of 
our own day, or that of the Greek amorists, but the 
more noble fatalism of the Stoic: a melancholy sense 
of the cruel power of the gods, and the fleeting, in- 
effectual life of man—saved, however, from despair 
by the self-respect of true manhood, by the delighted 
contemplation of that beauty of the world which 
makes it, in spite of all, a wonderful dwelling-place. 
A hearty relish for existence while it is ours is, need 
one say, quite compatible with this attitude, and in 
proof of Lord De Tabley’s robust English temper his 
stirring “ Dithyramb” in praise of English ale is 
apropos :— 
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“ Sunbright ale is royal food, 
Jarring cups disloyal feud. 
I will cheer my soaking mood 
Till the orchards reel. 
“ Brews good ale is no dispraise 
To our green or grizzled days ; 
He who sets his cheek in wine 
Vassals not despair. 
“ He who sets his lips in ale 
Keeps his legs where many fail, 
Takes his fortunes at their best— 
Foul or fickle-fair. 
“ Merry sets his mellow life, 
Who, when rusty shocks are rife, 
Whistles off his weary load 
Wearing to each year. 
‘Sours he not with friendship’s treason, 


Or some sweet love strange in season, 
Ripe in manhood, ripe in heart, 
Whole and sound and clear.” 


In a forgotten depreciation of that manly liquor, 
Cleveland solemnly cursed the poet who should con- 
descend to ale :— 

“ May Bards that drink thee write a small, 
Unsubstane’d line pedantical.” 

We hope we have given the reader some idea of 

how far Lord De Tabley is from inheriting the curse. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


FROEBEL: AND Epvucation By Seur-Activity. By H. 
Courthope Bowen, M.A. (* Great Educators.”’) London : 
William Heinemann. 


Tue Srupent’s Froener. By W. H. Herford. London: 
Isbister & Co., Limited. 


With that comprehensiveness of view which was 
only possible to a thinker with the limited horizon 
of the Hellenic world the two greatest philosophers 
of Greece devised the outline of a complete system 
of education beginning with infancy and lasting to 
the very end of life. The hints that both of them 
threw out as to the earliest stage of this training— 
the precept that the education of young children 
should take place mainly through organised play 
and physical exercise, the truth that real education 
is essentially a development and guidance of the 
natural and innate powers of the child—were never 
revived till the present century, and then were 
reached independently. The tradition of the Re- 
naissance, as Mr. Courthope Bowen excellently says 
in the first of the works before us, was that the 
child was uninteresting till he was “ put to his book.” 
It is to this tradition of book-learning as the sole 
means of instruction, to this confusion of instruction 
with the real education of which it is only a part, 
that much of the dislike attaching to “ educationists ” 
in the Philistine mind is largely due. 

We have no desire here to repeat the truths 
which have become truisms: that education is not 
instruction, that you cannot educate to a given 
pattern, and that in the formation of character the 
earliest years are often the most important of all. 
The way in which these truths are practically worked 
out may be learnt from the volumes before us. The 
first is by a well-known promoter of the science of 
education, based to some extent on lectures delivered 
by him to Kindergarten teachers. Here and there 
perhaps it is a little technical, with the new technic- 
ality of the professional educationist ; but it is in- 
teresting and attractive, not merely for its excellent 
sketch of Froebel's life and career and the principles 
of his teaching, but for its exhibition of that real 
sympathy with child-life which the author possesses 
in hardly less measure than Froebel himself. Like 
all great educators, Froebel’s plan was to draw 
out and direct, not to put in; to begin with the con- 
crete, rather than the abstract; with development 
and suggestion, rather than dogma and discipline. 
Above all, he based his practice on psychology. As 
Mr. Bowen says, the advance of science may lead 
in future to some modification of the practice. 
But “if ever the practice ceases to be the distinct 





expression of the psychology, the plan will cease 
be Froebel’s.” 

The Kindergarten, we believe, plays a conside 
able part in the scheme of advanced reformers 
society. It is reassuring to learn here that it 
object is to develop self-activity, individualit 
creativeness, variety of life. Now that some prophe 
—pace a recent correspondent of THE SPEAKER 
threaten us with a dull monotony in huma 
character, we may at least point to the aim 
of educational reformers as distinctly directed t 
an opposite end. At the same time, one or twy 
uncomfortable suspicions strike the critic. Do no 
Froebel and Mr. Bowen begin rather too low dow 
in the seale of intelligence? One is inclined to think 
that any tolerably bright child would despise a good 
many of the “ gifts” essential to the scheme, becaus 
he would have picked up for himself the ideas the 
are meant to give. And almost any regular exercis 
must in the nature of things become more or les 
mechanical and mentally automatic. Far mor 
depends on the teacher than on any amount of 
system andrule. Froebel himself, after all, was self 
educated. His school instruction was a very hap 
hazard process; his real training was in the forest 
and the field. Wecannot believe that the days of 
haphazard education are over, or that the brilliant 
results which it occasionally secures will be obtained 
by any set scheme, however scientifically organised 
and thoroughly carried out. This, however, is not an 
argument against the promotion of such schemes; 
but only against too absolute dependence on them. 

Froebelian literature is extensive, especially on 
the other side of the Atlantic; and Mr. Bowen 
appends a useful though avowedly a very limited 
bibliography. We do not suppose there is much 
scope for originality in this sort of book; but it 
may be read with pleasure by others than educa- 
tionists as an effective and attractive presentation 
of the theory and practice of the Kindergarten. 

In many ways it is better to study an author in 
the original text than to read the very best of bio- 
graphies or commentaries. At any rate, the latter 
process always requires to be supplemented by the 
former. Mr. W. H. Herford has provided the means 
for it in this case by an adaptation of extracts from 
Froebel's “ Menschenerziehung,” with connecting links 
chiefly abridged from the same work, and with a 
short biography which is somewhat Carlylese in 
style. The translation seems to be into simple, 
attractive English, and we may safely recommend 
it as a supplement to Mr. Bowen’s book. 





BIBLIOPHILY JIN EXCELSIS, 


THE GREAT Book CoLLectors. By Charles and Mary Elton 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


Tuis is a delightful book. The subject is full of 
interest, and is discoursed upon with all the sym- 
pathy, knowledge, and learning of true bibliophiles. 
The only complaint we have to make of it is that it 
is too short. The history of the libraries of the 
world is a subject befitting stately tomes, and the 
present sketch, compressed as it is into 228 octavo 
pages, is only enough to whet the appetite of the 
reader for more. The authors take up their parable 
with the classical times, and bring their record down 
to the modern fortunes of the Althorp Library. 
Happily they have as great a contempt for biblio- 
maniacs as Seneca, who regarded with disdain “ idle 
book hunters who know about nothing but titles 
and bindings: their chests of cedar and ivory, and 
the book cases which fill the book-room, are nothing 
but fashionable furniture, and have nothing to do 
with learning,” and have confined their attention 
only to collectors who have loved books for 
the sake of their contents as well as of their 
bindings and trappings. At the head of the 
list of such men stands Aristotle, who owned the 
first private library of which we know anything 
After his death, as all the world is aware, his books 
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vere scattered abroad, a large portion of them being 
pought by the Ptolemies for their Alexandrian 
ibrary ; one of them doubtless being the original of 
he unique copy of his “Constitution of Athens,” 
which has lately been transferred from an Egyptian 
omb to the manuscript department of the British 
Museum. 

Like all learning, the love of books travelled 
Jestward, and in the sixth century reached the 
shores of Ireland, which has the honour of being the 
ountry where the “ Kildare Gospels,” the “ Book of 
he Battle,” and other well-known works, first saw 
he light. With the Norman Conquest the horizon of 
literature in the British Isles was widened. Theology 
no longer reigned quite supreme, and, as Dr. Stubbs 
bas told us, England in the twelfth century was the 
paradise of scholars. Canterbury, Winchester, and 
Lincoln were great literary centres; while in the 
monasteries great activity prevailed in the cause 
of learning. ‘Manuscripts were copied; luxurious 
editions were recopied and illuminated; there was 
no lack of generosity in lending or of boldness in 
borrowing; there was brisk competition and open 
rivalry.” 

By degrees, however, learning gravitated towards 
the University of Oxford, where the Dominican 
and Franciscan friars took up their abode. It is 
true that St. Francis set his face steadfastly against 
literature, and held that a brother should be possessed 
of nothing but a frock and, “if indispensable, a pair 
of shoes.” But the craving for literature, having 
once been excited, was not to be appeased by the 
Saint’s dictum, and shortly afterwards the presenta- 
tion to Trinity College of the books collected by 
Richard de Bury established a precedent which, in 
after-years, was to be followed by the foundation of 
the Bodleian Library. The immediate effect of his 
munificent gift was to encourage others to do like- 
wise. Bishop Cobham, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
and a host of others added their stores of learning to 
the common fund. To provide for the administra- 
tion of his contribution, Bishop Cobham ordered that 
some of the best of his books should be sold to raise 
the sum of £40, which, in those haleyon days, was 
sufficient to provide an income of £3 per annum, and 
which, in its turn, was enough to support a librarian. 
So great was the desire to make use of these collec- 
tions that it was found necessary to exclude “the 
noisy rabble,” and to grant admittance only to 
graduates of eight years’ standing. Richard de Bury 
had foreseen this difficulty, and had drawn a vivid 
picture of the dangers to which books may be ex- 
posed. ‘The student,” he wrote, “would treat a 
book as roughly as if it were a pair of shoes, would 
stick in straws to keep his place, or stuff it with 
violets and rose-leaves, and would very likely eat 
fruit or cheese over one page and set a cup of ale on 
the other. An impudent boy would scribble across 
the text, the copyist would try his pen on a blank 
space, a scullion would turn the leaves with un- 
washed hands, or a thief may cut out the fly-leaves 
and margins to use in writing his letters; and,” 
adds Richard, and most people will agree with him, 
“all these various negligences are wonderfully 
injurious to books.” 

Unhappily, during the riots in the time of the 
Protector Somerset, these precious libraries were 
destroyed, and only stray volumes were saved from 
the flames. So nearly complete was the destruction 
that only eight works from the magnificent collec- 
tion of Duke Humphrey are now known to exist; 
and for a time little was heard of the taste for 
acquiring books. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, the fortunes of literature in 
England revived. It was then that the notable 
libraries collected by Sir Robert Cotton and Sir 
Thomas Bodley took shape. As is well known, Sir 
Robert Cotton's object in gathering together records 
was to possess materials for writing a history of 
England, and so copious was his store of these 
documents that the secretaries of the Council were 
often glad to borrow back valuable originals from 











the library, or, as Fuller put it, “the fountains - 
were fain to fetch water from the stream.” Un- 
fortunately, that element which has been so fatal to 
literature brought his library also to ruin. In 1731 
a fire broke out in Ashburnham House, in which the 
volumes were housed, and though every effort was 
made to save the books a larger proportion of them 
perished. Happily the remainder are now secure 
within the walls of the British Museum, whither 
they were carried in 1753, in the congenial company 
of Lord Oxford’s pamphlets and Sir Hans Sioane’s 
Museum. A kinder fortune attended the library 
brought together by Bodley, who, as he tells us, 
“concluded at the last to set up his staff at the 
library door at Oxford.” Within certain restric- 
tions, as now, the books were made available to 
students; only graduates were admitted; and an 
oath was demanded of them that they would not 
“raze, deface, cut, annotate, slur, or mangle the 
books.” Of the library at the present time we need 
not say more than that it is the crowning glory of 
Oxford. 

A century before the time of which we have been 
speaking, France gave birth to that “prince of 
collectors,” Jean Grolier, whose books are now 
regarded by such bibliophiles as are fortunate 
enough to possess specimens as among the choicest 
treasures in their libraries. As the authors tell us, 
Grolier “loved his books not only for what they 
taught, but also as specimens of typographical and 
artistic decoration.” The bindings were all best 
examples of the Italian art, and he chose only such 
copies as were well printed on the finest paper. 
They looked, as Bonaventura d’ Argonne said of them, 
“as if the Muses had taken the outside into their 
charge, as well as the contents—they were adorned 
with such art and esprit, and looked so gay, witha 
delicate gilding, quite unknown to the bookbinders 
of our time.” 

It is with a feeling of regret that we close the 
volume in which these and other collections are so 
sympathetically described. It is out of the fulness 
of the heart that the authors have spoken on a 
subject so congenial to them, and we are only sorry 
that want of space has compelled them to omit 
mention of certain libraries and their owners which 
in a larger work would have been entitled to mention 
and comment at their hands. 





FICTION. 
Parson Jones. A Novel. Three Vols. By Florence 
Marryat. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 


A CHANGE oF AIR. B 
Witt’s Widow.” 

Many INVENTIONS. 
millan & Co, 


Miss MARRYAT announces on the title-page of 
* Parson Jones” that it isa novel in three volumes, 
We trust she will not think us unkind for suggesting 
that it would have been better if it had been in one 
volume only. Itis a good story, with an excellent 
motive, and some capital character-sketching; but 
the plot, which might have carried the reader easily 
through a single volume, is spun out to such an 
excessive degree of tenuity that it cannot sustain 
the interest of the average person. Parson Jones is 
a Welsh clergyman, who is worshipped by his 
mother and adored by the wife he had married to 
please that mother. All the domestic virtues are 
personified in him, and he is really an excellent man, 
of high principles and sound common-sense. All 
this notwithstanding, when a beautiful young lady, 
bereft of her mother and deserted by her father, 
comes to stay in the village, he loses his heart to her 
in a quite irregular and unorthodox fashion. Hence 
much misery for the parson, though not, apparently, 
for anybody else, seeing that his family and friends 
have placed him on_ too lofty a pedestal to conceive 
it possible that he should fall into error of this kind. 
It all comes right in the end. The parson never 


Anthony Hope, Author of “ Mr. 
London : Methuen & Co, 
By Rudyard Kipling. London: Mac- 
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tells his love, but is instrumental in restoring the 
heroine, not only to the rather fatuous young man 
who had won her affections, but to the father who 
had cast her off, apparently under a misunderstand- 
ing. The lack of incident in the narrative is made 
up by the length of the discussions on questions of 
theology in which Parson Jones and his friends 
indulge. We prefer our fiction without this blend 
of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, but there are those 
who like it, and they will doubtless find “ Parson 
Jones” to their taste. 

There is a certain air of distinction and promise 
about all Mr. Anthony Hope's writings, and it is not 
lacking in “ A Change of Air.” We feel that we are 
face to face with a writer who not only has brains, 
but who knows how to use them. There is a reserve 
of strength which, though hidden, is not unfelt. All 
that he does has meaning and purpose, and a second 
reading of one of his stories will reveal new lights 
not visible at a first perusal. All this means that 
Mr. Anthony Hope is a very able writer, about whose 
works there is an intellectual flavour too rare in 
modern fiction. In the present story he tells of the 
fortunes of a party of Bohemians who have invaded 
a respectable country town in search of change of 
air and scene, and whose manners and customs are 
quickly thrown into glaring contrast with those of 
the natives. The chief of the Bohemians, and the 
hero of the book, is one Dale Bannister; and so 
admirably is he sketched that if he be not a direct 
study from life, he comes very near to being a direct 
inspiration of genius. Though still a young man, he 
has awoke to find himself famous. Everybody is 
talking of his poetry, for the privilege of printing 
which editors eagerly compete. He can command 
his own terms, and riches pour in upon him at the 
touch of his pen. But there is a fly in the ointment 
of his prosperity. When he was no better off than 
his companion Bohemians, fighting the battle of life 
in a tiny flat in Chelsea, he had spoken out with the 
fearless unreserve of youth, and had condemned 


every institution, human and divine, with in- 
genuous impartiality. Then he was Bannister 
the Republican, the Atheist, the Socialist, 


the enemy of the marriage-laws, and every- 
thing else that a young man drunk with the 
exuberance of his imagination can be. But at 
Market Denborough, where he has pitched his Bo- 
hemian camp, and where even county society is not 
unconscious of his fame, he wishes to become a new 
man. There is a charming girl, the daughter of the 
squire, who admires his genius but loathes his 
principles. For her sake he would fain become 
reconciled with the world and the Church, but there 
are obstacles inthe way. There is, first of all, pretty 
Nellie Fane, whose mother had befriended him in his 
poverty and obscurity, and who has long regarded 
him as her destined lover and husband. It is 
not altogether easy to convince the representa- 
tives of provincial propriety that the presence of 
Nellie and her mother under Bannister’s bachelor- 
roof is not a breach of conventional decorum. This 
is obstacle the first, and it takes a mighty deal of 
trouble, and something near akin to a tragedy, 
to remove it from Bannister’s path in his advance 
towards social reputation. Obstacle the second is 
of a different kind. There is a poor, half-crazy 
young doctor in Denborough who had worshipped 
both the genius and the sentiments of Dale 
Bannister long before the latter had made his 
appearance in the little town. To him Bannister is 
not merely a poet but an apostle. When he sees that 
his hero is deserting the path of revolution, he makes 
frantic efforts to turn him from his course, and finally, 
after causing a commotion which nearly upsets the 
poet’s cherished plans, loses his senses altogether, 
and perishes in the tragedy which nearly consumed 
Nellie Fane also. These are the bare bones of the 
story, but Mr. Hope clothes them delightfully. 
There is a fine flavour of life and reality in the 
conversations between the poet and his friends. 
County society in such a place as Market Den- 





borough is characterised without being caricatured, 
and the various phases through which the hero’ 
mind passes are described with real power and 
insight. He is not a perfect man; but what poet 
ever was? It is more to the purpose that he is rea] 
flesh and blood, with an individuality of his own, 
and a power of attraction that is felt not merely by 
his friends in the story, but by those who only 
become acquainted with him through its pages. 

There are some things in “ Many Inventions” 
equal to anything Mr. Kipling has ever written, 
There are others which are little better than 4 
form of glorified pot-boiler.’ Still, the good pre. 
dominates distinctly over the indifferent in this 
volume, and there are a thousand things in it which 
no living writer but Mr. Kipling could have given us, 
“ My Lord the Elephant,” “ His Private Honour,” and 
“ Love-o’-Women” are equal to any of the previous 
recitals of the great Mulvaney. Mr. Kipling is the 
true historian of the British soldier, and these inci- 
dental pictures of barrack-life in India are one and 
all hall-marked with genius. Of the other stories, 
such as “In the Rukh” and “ Badalia Herodsfoot,” it 
is enough to say that they fill the reader with 
admiration of the extraordinary freshness and 
exuberance of the author's mind, of the quickness of 
his insight into the very heart of things, and of the 
abounding sympathy—one of the true tests of genius 
—which enables him, as it were, to assimilate the 
characters of the creatures of his invention. But 
perhaps the strongest thing in the book, as a mere 
example of Mr. Kipling’s intellectual powers, is the 
letter from Shafiz Ullah Khan in London to Kazi 
Tamal-ud-Din in India. It simply gives the writer's 
view of things and events in England, and the 
ordinary reader may pass it by as merely another 
effort on the part of a European to write like an 
Oriental. But no one who knows anything of the 
Eastern mind will treat it thus lightly, for here we 
have, as in a glass, the reflection of the true Oriental, 
and there is an impress of truth upon every line of 
the narrative which shows that Mr. Kipling has 
mastered the secrets of the East as well as those of 
the West. True, it is not altogether pleasant reading 
for some amongst us; but, if not pleasant, it is dis- 
tinctly wholesome, and it would not be a bad thing 
if those reformers amongst us who are so anxious to 
apply Western ideas to Eastern life were to commit 
the epistle of Shafiz Ullah Khan to memory before 
they next propose abstract resolutions on intricate 
questions of Indian Government in the House of 
Commons. 


COLONIAL CURRENCIES. 


A History oF CurRENcy IN THE BritisH CoLontrEs. 
Chalmers, B.A., Oriel College, and of H.M.’s Treasury. 
the Stationery Office by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Mr. Ropert CHatmers, of the Treasury, has published a most 
valuable work on colonial currency. He has traced with infinite 
labour the history of all the variations of currency, including 
notes, in each of the colonies. If the book has a fault, it is the 
excellent official fault of being too full and too detailed. Every 
merchant trading with the colonies, every historical student, and 
everyone interested in the Currency Question, will find a great 
deal to interest him in this book. Many people who talk glibly 
about the Latin Union, and the law of Vendémiaire in the year XI., 
know nothing of the curious and valuable experiments which 
have been tried within the British Empire, either from Downing 
Street or by the local rulers. At the present time there are ten 
varieties of standard within the British Empire. The Cape, 
Natal, Fiji, and St. Helena have the sterling standard, with a 
40s. legal limit for silver. In Australasia the 40s. limit is 
enforced by custom, not by law. In Malta the limit is £5. The 
West Indian Islands, British Guiana, the Falkland Islands, and 
the West African Colonies (as well, we may add, as many non- 
British parts of the African interior where Britons trade) have 
the sterling standard, but without any limit upon the amount for 
which the token silver is legal tender. They may almost be said 
to have a gold standard without a gold coinage. Canada has the 
United States gold dollar, Newfoundland a gold dollar of its own, 
Gibraltar has the coinage of Spain, Hong Kong has the Mexican, 
and Honduras has the Guatemalan dollar. India, as the Civil 
Servant Knows, has its rupee. Though Mr. Chalmers does not 

ve much of his space to India, his account of the system 
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port of Lord Herschell’s Committee. And the account which he 

s gathered from official sources of the effect of the Australian 
sid discoveries in the various smaller colonies is of the highest 
momie value. Altogether, an excellent book. The pity is that 
essrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have printed it on transparent 
per and bound it in a very ugly cover. 





ALMOST POLITICS. 

rocHs OF AMERICAN History: ForMATION OF THE Unron, 1750-1829. 

By Albert Bushnell Hart, M.D.—Drvision anp Reunion, 1829- 

1889. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co, 
fAPPY, in some respects, is the nation that has only a recent 
istory. At any rate, all the teaching its children receive on 
he subject has a tolerably direct bearing on the political life 
hey will live as adults. These two little volumes are very small, 
ery full, and very clear. They are meant as school books, and 
mtain excellent suggestions to teachers for their better use ; 
at they may well be read or used as handy books, or rather 
pdices, of reference by all who are interested in the history of 
he American Union. They are too full, however, and too 
niformly good, to permit of any reference to special passages 
ithout exceeding the limits of our space. But we are struck 
y the excellence of their treatment of economic and constitutional 
nestions, like the United States’ Bank and the Fugitive Slave 
aw. Mr. Wilson is remarkably fair to the South and to 
avery ; and, indeed, the only quarrel we have with him is that 
eare puzzled momentarily by his calling the battles of Bull 
Run and the Chickahominy, Manassas, and Fair Oaks re- 
pectively. But we suppose this is our insular ignorance. If 
history is past politics and politics present history,” as Mr. 
reeman and the Johns Hopkins’ Studies have it, much of these 
olumes, at any rate, is on the boundary line. We do not deny 
he enormous importance of the organic growth of a Constitu- 
ion, but we cannot help thinking that the working of that Con- 
itution in its more recent developments is of considerable 
mportance too. After all, whan one gets back twenty or thirty 
ears from the present time, one’s political passions are less 
sily aroused by the study of what has become a closed chapter 
mn the history of the nation. Could not some enterprising pub- 
isher bring out the same kind of history for English schoolboys 
say from the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 
365, or still better, of 1885 ? 





FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 
sy Sunny Manrropa. By Alfred O. Legge. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin, 

We have all heard so much of late years about the seamy side of 
ife in a new country—in contrast to the roseate pictures with 
hich we used to be favoured some twenty or thirty years ago— 
hat it is really refreshing to meet with a book which deals fairly 
d impartially with the lot of settlers in the province which has 
ately been among the best-praised and the best-abused portions 
f the British Empire. Mr. Legge is not himself a settler in 
anitoba, but he has apparently two sons settled in the province, 
be has resided there, poy his judgment has the value that always 
ttaches to that of a tolerably disinterested spectator who has 
d time to correct his first impressions. Writing without much 
iterary art, he has managed to produce a distinctly attractive 
picture of the country, and to bring out both its merits and its 
lefects as a field for emigration. Those who can make a liveli- 
ood at home had better not go there at all, and the absolutely 
ufit—the “remittance farmers,’ supported by presents from 
beir unwilling relatives at home—are not only futile in them- 
lves, but a positive curse to their neighbours. On the other 
and, the skilled agricultural labourer, or the educated man with 
couple of hundred pounds or more who can rough it and will 
ork, has a tolerably sure prospect of comfort and modest 
ealth. He must not put his trust in grain alone—exceptional 
snd may give sixty bushels of wheat to the acre, but the normal 
ield is only twenty or so—but must devote himself to mixed 
ming, for which there is plenty of opening. He must raise 
ttle and attend to dairying; he may think about sugar-maple 
ad sugar-beet; he may well pay attention to timber planting ; 
ad, for his personal use at any rate, he can be sure of plenty of 
egetables and fruit. The depth of the frost-line in the soil 
scures unfailing moisture for his grain; gophers and grass- 
oppers do not come in normal years; he is more secure against 
lizzards and drought than if he were in Dakota; and there is 
lenty of water to be got by artesian wells, though this is a 
uatter rather for the Government than for private enterprise. 
luch of the land near the railway line is not attractive in itself, 
ud is held by syndicates, whose prices are high, and immigrants 
d best be on their guard against the wiles of the land agent. 
The author gives attractive y certh wth of the scenery, though 
© is not insensible to the dulness of part of the prairie as seen 
om the railway; and, on the whole, seems eminently fair. 
nitoba, from his description, is not a place to make one’s 
ortune in, but it is a place where those who care for a comfort- 
le, hard-working, independent, and not too intellectual life 





may find it attainable after some exertion at small pecuniary 
cost. We strongly advise intending emigrants to read his book, 
and the general reader will find it full of interest. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Port Royat is scarcely a place of pilgrimage to-day, although 
it lies on a famous high-road, and is only eight miles away from 
Versailles. The famous monastery, with its memories of Saint- 
Cyran, Antoine Arnauld, the Mere Angélique, Blaise Pascal, 
and others of a once despised community, is now a desolate ruin, 
and the aspect of the place is forlorn. In the seventeenth 
century “Jansenist” was a term of reproach, and it was 
applied to the Port Royalists, we are reminded in these pages, by 
their adversaries, because they defended the religious opinions 
which Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Yprés, bequeathed to the 
world in his epoch-making book, “The Augustinus.” The first 
edition of the great theological treatise which awakened the 
wrath of the Jesuits was published at Louvain in 1640, two years 
after its author had fallen at the post of duty, a victim to the 
plague. The book met with a hostile reception, and the con- 
troversy which it aroused at the Sorbonne, the Court of Ver- 
sailles, and the Vatican was, in fact, but a “revival of the old 
dispute of the fifth century between Augustine and Pelagius.” 
Jansen and his friend, Jean Duvergier, Abbé de Saint-Cyran— 
in some respects an even more remarkable man—repudiated the 
doctrine of justification by works, and sought to lead the 
Catholic Church out of the bewildering mazes of error created 
by the subtle distinctions and plausible sophistries of the 
schoolmen. The community at Port Royal suffered grievous 
persecution, but it nourished saintly men and women, far 
removed in spirit and mode of life from the priests and nuns 
who found favour in the eyes of Cardinal Richelieu. Many of 
the most characteristic sayings of the “ French Jansenists ” are 
recorded in this volame—and they are weighty and profound. 
The biographical sketches which accompany these aphorisms 
are of singular interest, and reveal—often quite artlessly—the 
noble principles by which Saint-Cyran and his associates were 
actuated, the meek fidelity to conscience which they displayed, 
and the genius, learning, and purity which marked their lives, 
and which have shed a lustre, in the modern world, around the 
memory of Port Royal. 

It is now a good many years since a remarkable little volume 
of addresses and sermons appeared bearing the title of “ Village 
Politics,” and since then nt Rev. C. W. Stubbs, by his Uni- 
versity sermons at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as by the 
quality of his work as a parish clergyman in Liverpool, has 
become widely known in thoughtful eircles. The present 
volume, “Christ and Economies,” is a singularly wise and 
courageous attempt to grapple with the social problems of 
the age in the light of the Sermon on the Mount, which is 
regarded in these pages not as a code of maxims, but as a well- 
spring of ann motive. Everywhere Mr. Stubbs displays 
independence of judgment, breadth of sympathy, and unusual 
acquaintance with the social needs and perils of the hour. He 
takes up his parable against unthoughtful charity, the sin 
of usury, industrial war, culpable luxary, and pleads for a larger 
view of civic duty and personal responsibility. He thinks that 
if we in England had only half the patriotic spirit of ancient 
Rome or Athens there would be an embarrassment of riches 
to-morrow for all civie purposes which money can serve, and 
he does well to lay stress on the fact that wealth does not release 
the rich man from his obligation to work, but only enables him 
to do unpaid work for society. He quotes a great saying which 
oceurs in the “ Vision of Piers Plowman”: “ Jesus Christ 
of Heaven in poor man’s apparel pursueth us ever,” and because 
of that fact he has no doubt whatever of the social elevation 
of the people. In the kingship of Christ, it is urged, lies 
a rational basis for faith in social progress. We have seldom 
met with a book which gives a more lofty view of what may 
be termed applied Christianity. These vigorous, closely 
reasoned, thongh sometimes impassioned addresses cover a wide 
field of inquiry, and do so with conspicuous ability as well 
as with manly vigour and straightforwardness, 

More than forty years have passed away since the late Mr, 





® Frencn Jansenists. By Marguerite Tollemache, the Author of 
“Many Voices ’’ and “Spanish 1 Mystics.” London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. Demy 8vo, 

Curist aND Ecoxomics IN THE LiGnT oF THE SERMON ON THE MoUNT. 
By Charles William Stubbs, M. A. , Author of ‘‘Christ and Democracy,” 
ete. London: Isbister & Co. Crown 8vo. 

PracticaL Fiy-FisHinG FOUNDED ON NATURE. 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, b 
M.A.,. Author of ‘“‘The Life and Work o 
London: Methuen & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Some Lecenpary LanpMARKS or Arrica. By Mrs, Frank Evans. 
London, Paris, and Melbourne : Cassell & Co. Demy 8vo. 

ArRian’s ANABASIS OF ALEXANDER AND Indica. Translated, with a 
Copious Commentary, by Edward James Chinnock, M,A., LL.D. 
London and New York: George Bell & Sons. Crown 8vo, (5s.) 

Barrett's IntvstraTeD GuiIpEs TO THE EasTERN Countizs. Nos, 3, 4 
pw te egaamn London: Lawrence & Bullen. “Crown 8vo. 
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John Beever, of Coniston, published his “ Practical Fly-Fishing,” 
and long ago the little book became a favourite with anglers as 
a modest but authoritative manual of reference. Mr. Beever 
was the son of a Manchester merchant, but he had no taste for 
city life, and for thirty years he lived in cultured retirement 
with his sisters—two ladies to whom Mr. Ruskin has addressed 
many letters, which have since been published under the title of 
“ Hortus Inclusus ”’—at “ The Thwaite,’’ Coniston, and he be- 
came an expert in all that relates to angling. Coniston Lake, 
soon after this book was written, became almost barren to the 
angler, owing, it is believed, to poisonous refuse washed into its 
waters from the neighbouring copper-mines. Now, however, the 
copper-mines have almost ceased working, and the waters of the 
Coniston—thanks to a local angling association—have been re- 
stocked with trout, and the famous native char of the Lake 
District has been brought from Windermere. The Fishery 
Conservators are taking, it appears, similar steps in all the 
surrounding waters, and, therefore, it is hoped that angling 
will once more become a favourite pastime in the most romantic 
locality in the North of England. Under these circumstances 
a new edition of “ Practical Fly-Fishing” has been published, 
and, for the first time. its author’s name appears upon the title- 
page. There have, of course, been considerable changes in the 
methods of angling since Mr. Beever handled the rod, and in an 
appendix two younger fishermen have added some useful notes 
on fly-rods and landing-nets, and char-fishing and the like. The 
little treatise has long been somewhat scarce, and as it is from 
beginning to end full of shrewd hints and explicit directions, it 
deserves, in its present attractive form, a new lease of life. 

Superstitions, we all know, die hard, and that is especially the 
ease in Africa—a continent which, in trath, has not yet escaped 
from the Dark Ages. We are assured in the pages of “Some 
Legendary Landmarks of Africa” that Kaffirs, Zulus, and other 
native tribes, still cling to beliefs and legends which they have 
held since the days of Solomon. Intercourse with European and 
Asiatic races has, so far, failed to dispel these superstitions, and 
yet some of them are quaintly interwoven with strange memories 
of Vasco de Gama and the Portuguese crusades against the 
Mohammedans. Mrs. Frank Evans, during her residence in 
South Africa, has gathered a few of the most typical of these 
legends, and they have suggested the group of stories of which 
the book is composed. We must frankly say that we should 
greatly have preferred the legends of African tribes without this 
modern imaginative setting, for it is impossible to discover, as 
the book now stands, how much of it is due to the lady’s pretty 
turn for romance and how much to Kaffir or Zalu tradition. 
The stories are, however, interesting in themselves, and they 
display real acquaintance with the manners and modes of thought 
of the simple tribes of the Dark Continent. The most ambitious 
of these tales have been suggested by some legends of South-East 
Africa and the belief which still lingers there as to the supposed 
locality of the Queen of Sheba’s kingdom. 

The Rector of Dumfries Academy has translated, with an 
elaborate array of critical notes, the seven books of “ Arrian’s 
Anabasis of Alexander,” and also “ The Indica,” that curious and 
minute account of the country east of the Indus, which in old 
manuscripts was regarded as an eighth book of ** The Anabasis.” 
Dr. Chinnock, in compiling the notes, has, of course, had recourse 
to the other extant authorities on the achievements of Alexander 
the Great, such as Curtius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Justin, and 
Elian, and in this way the text and commentary taken together 
constitute a tolerably complete history of the conqueror’s 
ne. We know comparatively little of Arrian beyond the 

act that he was a native of Nicomedia, who, at the beginning of 
the second century of the Christian era, settled in Rome, where 
he studied philosophy under Epictetus. He was fortunate 
enough to gain the goodwill of the Emperor Hadrian, and was 
in consequence made governor in Cappadocia. When Marcus 
Aurelius came to the throne, however, Arrian relinquished this 
post and retired to his native city, where, according to Photius 
—who is the chief authority on the facts of his life—he was ap- 
pointed priest to Demeter and Persephone. Photius thinks that 
Arrian was the best of the many historians of Alexander, and 
Dr. Chinnock reminds us that he was termed the “ Younger 
Xenophon, because he filled the same position to Epictetus which 
Xenophon did to Socrates.” There is truth in the assertion that 
it is idle to expect an author who lived nearly five hundred years 
after Demosthenes, always to write classical Greek. Yet, with 
the single exception of Lucian, Dr. Chinnock is of opinion that 
Arrian is the best of the Greek authors of the second century, 
and he maintains that his ‘‘ Anabasis” deserves to rank with the 
best historical narratives of any age or language. ‘The more 
conspicuous deviations from Attic consiructions in the text are 
thrown into relief in the notes, and in other respects Dr. 
Chinnock’s comments are both scholarly and jadicious. 

The nooks and corners of East Anglia are admirably depicted 
with pen and pencil by Mr. Barrett in his cheap “ Ilustrated 
Guides to the Eastern Counties.” Towns like Ipswich and 
Woodbridge, Southwold and Aldeburgh, are rich in archzo- 
logieal and historical interest, and nothing that is quaint or 
picturesque escapes Mr. Barrett's attention. His drawings 
possess an imaginative charm, and the text which accompanies 
them is written with literary skill as well as with accuracy. 
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